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A green turtle begins to cover Its eggs after laying them on 
the beach while villagers are ready to collect the eggs 


Baby turtles get 
a chance to live 
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On moonless nights In the Sri Lankan village of Kos- 
goda, adults and children with torches roam the bea- 
ches in search of turtles laying eggs. It's part of a 
remarkable conservation programme aimed at 
protecting the endangered turtle from Its predators, 
animal and human. 


Baby turtles swim In a tank at Kosgoda hatchery, awaiting release Into the sea 


By T.B. Peramunetllleke 
Compass News Features 


KOSGODA. Sri Lanka — The 
night was still and warm, and the 
gentle waves of the Indian Ocean 
lapped the shore at the remote 
village of Kosgoda In southern Sri 
Lanka. 

Slowly and silently, a ihree-foot 
(one metre) green turtle crawled 
out of the sea onto the beach, un- 
aware she was being watched by 
a dozen villagers. The lurtle had 
come to lay her eggB. With great 
effort, she used her flippers to dig 
a hole broader and deeper than 
herself, Into which she laid 109 
eggs. 

Quietly,, so as not to distress 
the tired turtle, the villagers ap- 
proached and carefully gathered 
up the egga. In a remarkable con- 


servation programme, another 109 
turtles were being given the 
chance to live. 


TMSf 


constructed," he said. "When the 
eggs hatch. I keep the turtles for 
three days in the tanks before set- 
ting them free." 


The eggs were reburied in a 
fenced compound, Joining more 
than 2,000 eggs collected over 
preceding weeks. A small board, 
marked with the species of turtle, 
the number of eggs and date of 
ooli action was planted beside the 
buried eggs, expected to hatch af- 
ter 40 to 70 days. 

Nearby, In four cement tanks, 
hundreds of turtle hatchlings 
swam in sea water, awaiting rel- 
ease Into the ocean. The Kosgoda 
Turtle Hatchery wbb set up in 
December 1981 to save endan- 
gered turtle species. 

Manager Chandraslri Abbrew 
said more than 260,000 eggs have 
been hatched In the past five 


Because turtles are a gastro- 
nomic delicacy the world over and 
are easily caught while laying 
eggs, numbers have been dwin- 
dling rapidly. Several countries, 
like Sri Lanka, ban the sale of tur- 
tle eggs and meat. But many eggs 
fall prey to poachers, and many 
new-born turtles are killed by pre- 
dators on the beach and In the 
sea. 


years, and more than half of the 
hatchlings are believed to have 
survived In the ocean. 

. The turtles belong to five spe- 
cies — olive ridleys, greens. 
hawksblllB, loggerheads and lea- 
therbacks — of the total seven 
known around the world. 

Abbrew, 25, buys the eggs from 
villagers at about $2 per 100. 
"The eggs are buried In one of the 
three fenoed compounds I have 


Abbrew, son of a fisherman and 
a former fisherman himself, now 
dedicates his life to the hatchery. 
He usually takes the turtles In his 
boat to free them In deep water, 
but tourists too are allowed to rel- 
ease turtles on the beach at Koe- 
goda. 


The hatchery has aroused Im- 
mense Interest In the village, 
especially among children. Usually 
on a dark night, when the moon 
does not appear, groups of adults 


and children with torches paw 
the 16 km of beach around K» 
goda. 

When they discover a turtle hy- 
ing eggs, they wait patiently to- 
collect them. They hand them ow 
to Abbrew and earn themseta 
some extra Income. Turtles prefer 
dark nights to come ashore, Ab- 
brew said; when the moon ap- 
pears. shadows from breezi- 
blown coconut palmB frighten 
them away. 

The hatchery is funded by the 
Victor Hasselblad Wildlife Trust In 
Sri Lanka, the Sri Lankan Wife, 
and Nature Protection Society, 
and individual conservationists. 

It also is big tourist atlracfoj. 
and raises extra cash by chaw 
visitors $/1 entrance fee. Aw* | 
says the money Is of Mfe Ijjj . 
tance to him. "Saving Ihe.lv^o 
these! helpless turtles means iw*. 
to me than any amount ol mw* 
he said. ■ . • 

T.B. Peramunetllleke 1 b flaw 
Ing editor of the Lank* NW 
Agency. 


By Margaret Catley-Carlson 
Special to The' Star : 


AIDS: Global action, not global panic 


• A RECENT, meeting In a converted 
'■11th. century monastery, at TaU- 

olrea In the French Alps, marked 

• . the beginnings of a concerted do- 
- .rtof response to the Special prob- 
\ lamp AIDS poses for Third World 

development,- 


AIDS la not a series of national 
[epidemics.- It,la a pandemlo.ona • 
. . '. global scale.. In size, 6cbpe and 


Churches). , Among us were Dr Ru- 
hakapa Rugunda, Uganda’s 
health minister, and the heads of 
five development agencies. 

One of the myths about AIDS In 
developing countries Is that some- 
how Africa Is already lost to the 
disease. This is- a preposterous 
Idea; Even In countries where the 
infection Is already, real and wide- 


... .. gioDai scale, in size, scope ana 
. SQRla! complexity U Is,- different 
; • . ,frpm ell other diseases threaten- 


spread, It still affects only rela-. 
lively small numbers compared to 


risks In pooling breast-milk, and In 
mothers breast-feeding babies 
other than their own. We intend to 
make quite sure that the Inter- 
national community can remain 
confident In endorsing Immuniza- 
tion and breast-feeding. 

Some churches have reserva- 
tions about AIDS campaigns em- 
phasizing condoms. Yet in many 
developing countries, churches 


Ing humanity. ■ The world, can stop 
the global A|DS pandemia !— but 


• only "with,- research, mobilization; 
„ and . information . campaigns gm a 
scald that most of u's still find diffl- 
/•. cult to r grasp. 

V ' This was. the fire l -time that aid- 
; ... agencies had: come together on 
: 'this Issue,. Our three-day discuss - 
Iona .'.were, extremely, productive, 

, partly because It was a ndt an of*-. 
. ftolal meeting; it had been.. con - 
■' varied by ibe Pa'rtoa Institute and 
1 • ; the American Foundation for AIDS 
• Raseardh fAMFAR). ; ' . 

.• were representatives. 

« ' three Third World countries, 

tfora a dozen bilateral aid agen- 
J des .fincludlhfl those of the .US; 
France, Britain and the /European 
Community), from half s' dozen- 


i i-r 


• front ihaif .a dozen .' voluntary aid 
^agencies, (including the Red Cross 
i ; leaguaand t lie i World Council of 


the- whole population. The Idea 
that a whole generation In' some ; 
■African countries should bp wrjt-- 
ten off was wholly unacceptable' 

to us. v ■• ;. V :■ V -. 

. We totally rejected : the. Idea that 1 
AIDS. In.iAfrida: Is- somehow;dlf fef- 
.ent from AIDS ln;|4orth : America or 
Europe; arid that Afrtda 'therefore 
.posei some special planetary 
danger; 

’African. AIDS Is transmitted In 
exactly the aamb way as AIOS el- 
sewhere: sometimes by . contami- 
nated blood, but above a|l by sex. 

It does not jurrip out of trees at vl- 
. siting tourists or- businessmen. ... 

-. ..Another dangerous mlacbncep- 
tiori Is that ; Immunization arid 
. breastfeeding are major ; factors In 
spreading AIDS,; outweighing the 
;rnassivd benefits these campaigns 
a re; bringing to mothers and i-cliik 
dren, In developing countries.,: 

' ! Pl^ably. ^lnsdequalely^aterillz- 
■ rid •i.lmmunlz^tiort--; needles vccuid 
help spread thSAipS virus, and 
urgent -pteps are -being;: taken to 
prevent this: There are possible 


developing countries, churches 
have t is broadest base, the best 
credibl itv and the oreatest ooten- 


■ credibility and the greatest poten- 
tial for informing the very poor, ■. 

We therefore did not see the 

■ dhurcha8 as part of the problem, 
but as an SSsehtlai part of the so- 
lution. Ip some Instances this will 

: riiean, along with Other, advice and 


preventive measures, the Inclusion 
in .AIDS cartiDaidrie of messaaea 


A recent Kenya Red Cross lea- 
flet puts It well. "Crush AIDS", It 
says — with "Facts not Fear". 

We will have tp use every exist- 
ing pathway and; Institution. Action 
against AIDS should often be able 
to "plflgy back"! on existing Inter- 
national primary health care, 
family planning, . breast- feeding 
and Immunization campaigns. 

•After .25 years pf International 
co-operation on /development we 
have learned the hard i way that 
successful battles must be fought 
Ideally, with international backing. 
Without local skills we shall never 
be successful in mounting educa- 
tion campaigns which are locally 
-relevant, arid which have effective 


loping countries: On industrial 
agricultural production, on 
tourist trade, on exports, d?, 
balance of paymehts. - , 


Although the figures are 
alculated. we looked at a. PfJT 


calculated, we look0d J:; • [Jito 
slonal oomputer. 
should soon be ready - to ; 


should soon oe 
developing countries with ^ 


nlng. Such projections 
Jolt some countries Into 
Immediate need tor r AIDS Jjgjj- 
tion campaigns, 
dlcal and other oosts er ■ J ,-ji 
spiral even beyond lho», ; . 
present foreseen, 


looorii # 

The picture la 
« 1 „ nonfttva. The 


4 AI _ S . . r .. political: backing at- the highest 

in AIDS^ ^ campaigns of . messages . levels. . ; 

; about cfiaatlty • and monogamy. / • ' ' ..... . ' ' • . ; . " t ■ ' 

.’ Unlit: researah comnn m with a - nipst try. and emulate the 
•• 'vaShe^ o^^Se dnm P ^nri , a H cc ®? 8fu,: education campaigns 

- It will be some ydara before: these ;, ucand^^ 

-.are readv foV ■ ohsan ,■ wiriARnmaH ■ uganoa, Hvvanca.and elsewhere; 

"dlatrlbulIOri, In. developing coOntrlea C mou Ihr 

^ blood epreehlng .and education behBvfoSr 9n , d popular 

■•.wlll : remaln oUr; main weapons: ; x e Densviour ‘ ■ -. 

1 Time Is .too short fof the .gradual ' But ,* n ufgently mountlrig suih 

trickle-down Of ewareness. Every campaigns, < we must not Ignore 
affected country .must . develop- ! he Possible medium and long 
^ carefully-planned : arid targeted. * .term oGonorpIc impacts: of AIDS. 

'■ '‘VXuhnnoInnB 1 A f Hn>nn. .'_L • ' Ufifllnfl ffflltl AIDR ara'flnlnn'ln ha 


; [0vel3. . • 

- We must . try. and . emulate the 
successful, education campaigns 
already being developed in Brazil, 

. I'ImmAmh • ' J I'll ■■ .1 


r I bu S t?6n,ln deve ^plng IlSn tfll 8 ' f n 9 nd 

hlnnri arroanlnn an'H aHnaatW • IH; riiPaiCSJ P( 8 C 11008 Snd pOpUlSf 


tlrely negative. The rj' r jjyi 
threat of AIDS Sbo* 
new era of 

lion. Thlsja pandemic. w 0 ... 

Ing to haVq«o co^operaie . . _ . 

• A dozan major donpr 

rrients were •'P res ®J 1 ,, fl Hon-.; 1 
AMFAR-Panos ^ nsu ' 0t, i e0 o- 
Tallolres. What action are. ^ 

Ing to . take? «nr thd ^ 
clear: more funds 
Health Organzahon. — ^ 
co-ordination of ou 
plana, an examination o ' -irh of 
pact? AIDS may haw cn ^ 
our programmes with dev^.. 
country governments. . ; J . ■: 


i.tlon must iia nidre Information, hot "“O, riot yet have enough data to . 
,Jess^ ; Wehpvq-tq work with the mak ? rice urate. .projeettonB of fu- 

. : mtvHfs ' rtnf ancTinet It'.' • 'iC.k ! tUT6 bODLlIfltlfin Rl7«S!' V . ‘l . r. ; - •• 




-media, rtof against It. r-r so tliatJ tore population. sizes; y : phaired the AMFAB-P 0rl R 

i - R a . r 5°l e ^ from inadeC,li ' :f6 have .protound. ’and negative' sldent of th^jana Ag -^cf,v 
-Ste sorkps. of detail, - 6CtonoitilGri.mpaQts;on.^ aoriie, deve-.^ v natlpnal Develop P . .- . 
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Jordan _ 

Third World, challenges in rural development 


By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 

DEVELOPMENT PROCESS fa a 
basic problem facing both the peo- 
ple and governments of the Third 
World. National Development la a 
complex process, which must in- 
clude structural changes In so- 
ciety as a whole, in order to 
achieve economic and social wel- 
fare for all sectors of the society. 
Moreover, Third World nations 
need to take proper steps to cre- 
ate basic changes in the society 
and plane should Include both ru- 
ral and urban citizens. 

Rural development (s now an 
essential part of national develop- 
ment. Thus the socio-economic 
counoll of the UN stressed that ru- 
ral development should aim at Im- 
proving the life of poor people In 
rural societies and allow their par- 
ticipation In the development 
process and decision making. 

By this way, they will have ac- 
cess to economic opportunities by 
Increasing their Incomes and in- 
vesting all resources to increase 
production and to depend on 
themselves. Due to the awareness 
of the Importance of rural develop- 
ment. Jordan Is one of the found- 
ing members of the Afro-Aalan 
Rural Reconstruction Organization 
(AARRO). 

And HIb Royal Highness Crown 





Delegates at the AARRO conference 


Prince Hassan, the Regent, last 
Tuesday opened a week-long 
meeting of the AARRO In Amman 
where he outlined Jordan's plans 
for reconstructing the Jordan 
Valley region and Implementing 
development plane in the King- 
dom. 


Deputy Prime Minister Abdul 
Wahhab Al Majali delivered Prince 
Hassan's address to the meeting. 
Prince Hassan said that he saw In 
this conference a good chance for 
assessing various countries' ac- 
tivities and efforts for developing 
rural areaB as well as for harness- 
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ing the organization’s 25 years of 
axparience to set up plans for the 
future within the framework of re- 
gional and international co- 
operation. "I believe you share 
with me the view that we are now 
confronting a major challenge that 
requires very clear conceptions in 
economic, political, demographic 
and social fields and clear Ideas 
for decision-makers and plan- 
ners," Prince Hassan added. 

He stated that Afro-Aaian 
nations possess vast resources of 
raw materials but they still suffer 
from poverty, economic crisis, a 
growing increase in population and 
an increase in the size of cities at 
the expense of rural areas. The 
Jordanian government, through 
successive development schemes 
has developed the Infrastructure 
for urban and rural regions of the 
Kfngcfom. 'Jordan has been facing 
the challenge of Israel's occupa- 
tion of the West Bank of the King- 
dom and the migration of great 
numbers of West Bank residents 
to the East Bank.’ 

However despite all the challen- 
ges, Jordan has worked out com- 
prehensive policies for developing 
the Jordan Valley by carrying out 
agricultural and housing projects 
in addition to basic services, re- 
sulting In the ab8orbtlon of 
168,000 people in 1984 and more 
than 36,000 jobs have been 
created in the rural territories. 

At the outset of the meeting, 

. Minister of Municipal and Rural Af- 
fairs and the Environment 
Yousef Hamdan Al Jaber stressed 
the Importance of African and 
Asian co-operation to uproot pov- 
erty, eradicate thirst, hunger and 
illiteracy in rural communities. 

‘Jordan Country* papers submit- 
ted to the Ninth General session 
of the AARRO, Inoluded a review 
of the ruling system (n Jordan, Its 
geographic situation, climate, eco- 
nomy, development plans and pro- 
grammes and Its religious and ar- 
chaeological value. In the field of 
health and environment, the Jor- 
danian government has con- 
structed hospitals, health centres 
and clinics all over the country, 
and It continues providing primary 
health care to achieve Its target In 
the "Health for Everyone" pro- 
gramme. 

• An administration has been es- 
tablished for this purpose well 
equipped to undertake all tasks. 
These Include providing health 
care services In the rural areas 
and Include general health ser- 
vices, maternity, childhood, Inocu- 
lation, fighting epldemlo diseases, 
school health, food inspection and 
environment conservation. 

The present Five Year Plan 
1986-1990 also envisages the es- 
tablishment of a general, health 
and dental teani In Aqaba dlatriot 
■and many more In eight other lo- 
cations in the Kingdom. The gov- 
ernment has provided all areas of 
the Kingdom with water, electric- 
ity, networks of roads and high- 
ways linking, urban and rural 
areas, and has offered telegram, 
post - and telephone services. 
Other facilities ere offered through 
municipal, rural, and joint services 
councils- ' - j : - 

- ■ Rllrai areas ’ AS/ defined by' the 
. Statistics Department, is any loca- 
Won or human settlement with leas 
than 50Q0 inhabitants according 
to the 1979 census, As a result, 
the government declared, -that 
each village with a population of, 
. toore than 2500. people should 


have a municipal council and bba 
rural council be raised to a m2 
pal after five years ofexiateS 

Another working paper dtbsao 
fed by B.H. Al QudaS 
Ministry of Agriculture dealt 5 
Dryland farming and Wasted 
Development." It was mention* 
that production research and dim. 
ning are the constraints fadnS 
agricultural sectors in general to 
ralnfed in particular. Seven 
projects have already been b* 
plemented by the Ministry of ta. 
culture to overcome problems re- 
lated to production, the mein & 
jectlve of which Is to inoreaM 
agricultural production. 

In terms of area, about 31AOO 
ha. will be put under irrigation to 
the purpose of Increasing produc- 
tion of wheat and forage crops b 
southern Ghor and soulheasisfe 
part of Jordan. In the flelf tf 
rasearch, the objective of Hitt 
projects will be a package onf 
proved technology In field crept, 
tree crops, livestock product^ 
and landuse planning. 

The Director of Princess Rata 
Development Centre, Mr FiMI 
Baahebsheh, submitted a worido} 
paper on the management of renl 
development programmes when 
he stressed that real rural deve- 
lopment incorporates changes. 8e 
stressed that rural devefopma 
Is an Integrate productive group 
process, In all sodo-econont 
aspects. It Is also a group procea 
because people share In me plw 
nfng and evaluating of the ww 
lopment process. 

Problems of management h ru- 
ral development Include: ■ 

— An unclear vision to rural dee 
lopment management In terms a 
strategy and the unavailability C 
Information; 

— Lack of organization and' co- 
operation of the numerous mar 
agement bodies. 

— The complexity of finance m 
agement and supervision 
delay the Implementation of pro- 
grammes. 

The solutions He In people's P* 
tlolpatlon end the achievement* 
goodness for the soc My bm I 
distribution of profits 
among all groups. 

On rural health and ffamjhr Pj**j 
nlng, there are health cenr« h 
169 villages. In 227 other village 
there are clinics, whiles In o» 
67 there are mother -health i cjj 
centres too. Morethan PJ 
cent of women living In i 
major urban area 
bid, Zarka — had a prenaim e» 
mlnatlon compared wWh » J 
oent and 40 per cent In otner 
ban and rural areas. 

in the rural areas, 47 P* SK 
deliveries which took 
spltaie OTmpar«J wtth73 
In the three major olties. 
per cent In 
examination of 
to only 30 per cenlgf 
while 52 per cent 
three major cities and 22 
In the rest ofthe urban 0 w 
examined during the » r * ” 
the child. ' ’ ,*■ 

In spite of the d ° s * n f ||jartsd 
tween the urban andru 
; Jordan, the latterja 9 ^^'^, 

vlleged from the ^ 

Community c P® tk ma ' fie® 
needed ' In 5 e tt 0 maJor P 81 ? 
priorities and the r#, 
•health problems, and 
patlon should be Injd ■ . 
nlng and implementation^ 


£ FOR RENT 

A fylly-fumished house, 3 bedrooms, dining, slttlrtb .room. Wf 
garden. C.H/ and tslephona at MarjAl Hamam. .. 

, : • . * rv ' Pis call 89243$, lam. ' 1600 bW; ; V 

: . 892140. :i600 -r 2000- hr* 
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TOYOTA CARS 
Dominated The Jordan 
International Rally 


Beating all opposition to gain 1st & 3rd overall 
and first in groups and classes entered, 
nrovind TOYOTA’S KNOWN RE ALI ABILITY..;; 


ACHIEVEMENT : 

• rjt*i T-::.' 1 :; ^ • : : 1 •* 

--.KlJVs .i-'i 


TOYOTA CELICA TURBO : 

Driver ;Moh’d Bin Slaiem , Co -Driver, John Speller 
0 1st Overall .•Winner of Group B & Class 12 




TOYOTA CELIC A GT : r : 

Driver ; Hani Bisharat , Co-Driver ;Wafai Mseis 
•3rd Overall •Winner of Group S & ClaSs 14 
•iftt Arrionast Jordanian Participants U : 
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All photos, stories by Venlta 
Maudsley 

Special to The Star 

Distribution Agency 


RAJA AL Issa founded the Jordan 
Distribution Agency In 1950 and 
for the past 37 years, both tie and 
his wife have been working to im- 
prc"j and expand the business. 
The Company is now responsible 
for the importation of most of the 
books, magazines, Journals and 
newspapers that are on sale in 
Jordan. 

If provides a twice dally delivery 
to outlets In Amman, and once a 
day to the rest of the country. Mr 
Al Issa says that they can Import 
any publication, provided that it 
conforms to the Jordan Press 
Law, and everything must be sub- 
mitted for censorship. Onuically, 
what Is not allowed Is any publica- 
tion that derides Jordan, its Royal 
family ur public morals. Whet to 
import is decided by many cp-mlnl- 
Ists who receive ailvanno lUoni 
lure on all forthcofn--<i i_-i i * » -■■■*• 
’ions. 

The most pop r Arubic maga- 
zines come from Lebanon, the 
Qulf and Egypt, many of which are 
printed In London and Paris. The 
best selling among these deal with 
political subjects, women's issues 
and Sport. Of the English langu- 
age magazines, Tims' and New- 
sweek sell best — about i ,500 a 
week, and the most popular fore- 
ign newspaper is the 'Herald Tri- 
bune'. 

As a result of government legi- 
slation no magazines are pu- 
blished in Jordan. Jordanian ma- 
gazines are produced, however, 
and published in places like Cy- 
prus — and sold here. 

As far as books are concerned, 
the most widely bought Arabic 
books are either Classical or re- 
ligious. The publication of pap- 
erbacks in Arabic, which were 
mainly translations of romantic 
novels, never got off the ground 
and had to be abandoned. 

Mr Issa says that the most Im- 
portant factor in the sale of books 
in Jordan Is price. People tend to 
favour cheap, pirated editions, 
most of which come from Syria 
and Lebanon. He also says that 
hia company will not Import pirated 
books, which Is a point very much 
In his favour, especially In an area 
where copyright laws seem to be 
thrown to the winds. 

Apparently, reading Ib not a po- 
pular passtime In Jordan. Only 
1,500 paperbacks a month are 
sold here and this Is less than the 
average weekly sales of one po- 
pular London bookshop! It la a de- 
pressing scene, on the whole, be- 
cause sales have dropped by 20 
per cent this year. Mr Al Issa says 
that the drop in sales ia the result 
of lack of money. The cost of living 
Is very high, entertainment costs 
are high so book sales decline be- 
cause the people consider other 
diversions to be more attractive 
than reading, for example the pur- 
chase of a large -screen television. 

The Jordan Distribution Agency 
has been responsible for the publi- 
cation, in paperback of a number 
of very useful and attractive tour- 
ist guides, such as those on Jer- 
ash and Petra which they have 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special to The Stai 

MIJ'NES RAZZAZ, Is now an ac- 
complished, renowned Jordanian 
writer and a newspaper columnist 
with a promising future. 

Coming from a family with an 
established name in writing, he 
made his debut into the pen world 
with a short story in 1973, while 
still studying philosophy at the Un- 
iversity of Baghdad. He foll- 
owed it with a collection in 1977 
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Publishing Business 


dons In conjuctlon with the British 
Publishers. 

The Company will take orders 
from anybody for anything, and Mr 
Al Issa can be contacted in Am- 
man on telephone number 
630191. 

Publication of books 

THERE ARE 112 publishers, of 
various sizes, in Jordan, many of 
whom are also involved in distribu- 
tion. The number of books being 
'published here Is increasing an- 
nually; for instance in 1985, 500 
books were published, and last 
year it was 600. 

Before any book can be consid- 
ered for publication, first of all, it 
must be passed by the censorship 
division at the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. Should any statement in it be 
considered to present a threat to 


and produced his first novel in 
19B2 entitled "Living Creatures In 
the Dead Sea.' He has translated 
a number of works by D.H. La- 
wrence, James Joyce, Joseph 
Conrad and other writers from the 
book "36 short stories.’ ' 

Recently, Razzaz published two 
novels; one, "Confessions of a 
Silencer" is already known to 
many Jordanians and other Arab 
readers. All books by Razzaz, with 
the exception of one, were printed, 
published, and distributed in Leba- 


natlonal security, then it will not be 
passed by the censors. 

The manuscript Is given to a 
'reader 1 who reads It, adds com- 
ments and where necessary, wr- 
ites a summary of the contents 
and then passes It to the director- 
general for the final deci- 
sion. Manuscripts are allocated 
to different readers depending on 
the subject. Books on religious 
matters are referred to the Minis- 
try of Awqaf tor their evaluation 
and very often, professors from 
the University of Jordan are asked 
to reed manuscripts on specia- 
lized subjects- The final decision, 
however, rests with the Ministry of 
Information. 

The reader tor poetry and liter- 
ary texts is Mr Ahmad Jaber. He 
has a degree In History from the 
University of Damascus and a Di- 
ploma In Islamic Studies from 
Egypt. He is himself a writer and 


fore any aspirins publish,, , 0» lw,d Wm ^ " 
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expense and'™ coraWe'H **£%* “oi'mp'm »fl™ a ^R“n 
ol revenue for Jordan. ** KSs. usually 3000 capias 

v ®,J Brtrt edition, or publish a 
The magazine, Al Ra'ed a i Arat Ssond edition and re-prlnt the 
was launched Just over a £ JT b b without the knowledge 
k Fabru “y 1 ?88. and ■ approval of the writer. 
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thl, J h ?u E ^-to^ bu^ Should not be 
Chief has to spend three f 0r choosing the lower- 
every week in Cyprus. Mosi offtlLj f^f, contends Farkouh. 
preparation Including the pro9 nect8 and whether 

done here by the staff of 35tfrLthing is a profitable business 


In a joint Interview with Mu'nes 
Razzaz and Saleem Farkouh, 
another writer and partner at Al- 
manarat publishing firm, both 
spoke of the situation affecting 
writing, publishing and distribution 
business in Jordan. 

Razzaz contends that lie pref- 
ers to have his books published in 
Lebanon for a number of reasons- 
the availability of good publlshlhg 
firms which are capable of high 


pie employed In the Amman dtaKJton, Farkouh said that toge- 


and just the colour separation^ Wa partn 
printing Is done In CypmUh, Established oul 
also have offices in Baghdad- Kuerary Interest, 
sablanca, Cairo, Jeddah and K'.- . , 

wait as well as correspondent* - Jordanian WrltGFS 

ington'D.C?^ 8, R °™ ‘™ i A.SOClatlon 


a-ilh his partner, their firm 
established out of a cultural 


ai Da-oH oi a. Hi Jordanian Writers’ Associa- 

Al Reed al Arab O^es \i- r ^ established In 1974 by a 
comprehensive cover to ^^ number of pioneer writers, 

fh® i S FESS?* th 5 wh0 * 7 whas over 300 members In- 
the Arab World as well as ism ^ ^ on | y literary writers, 

and features of international * w h | 8tor 7 y and civilization 
portance. It also has section ? 
sport, cultural events, Incta 1 ; 

theatre and cinema, economy Or Khaled Al-Karakl, president 


fashions and a letters page (fc 
of their aims is to be leaders 


I u->e Association is Professor of 
foiern Arab Uterature at the Un- 


the news and they certainly aranfy of Jordan. He Is sIbo 


to be achieving this. pucr-ln-Chlef of the university 

My Cultural Magazine' , and 
Mr Raadi Sadduk, the Edita-r ta translated a number of other 
Chief has been a Journalist to /tow. 

years and has worked on re. > ^ who , 8 8ervlng h| 
spapers In Jerusalem, Ann ^ to a9 DrBB , dRnt Qf 


Kuwait, Qatar and Rome. Hew 
that firstly, he is a poet andi 
writer, but economic cl*/ 
stances force most people q 
work. He has a very busy 
which Involves much travel. 


ora term as president of the 
hodalion, which Ib regarded as 
t'rtependent democratic entity 
'.cti embraces Jordanian Intell- 
commented widely on the 
(odard of Jordanian books and 
ed/cwnstancas affecting writ- 


The magazine has not yet eT' 

aged to break even. Tula Is ma f il Association, he said, tries 

. W B Cftwln Lu- 


because large, international or- 
panles do not tend to PkgjJJ 
tisements In new pubilcaitf- 
Now, however, after a vary sj 
cessful first year in prin l. W J 
verflsernents are beginning to ^ 
pear. 


twlfl the suitable conditions 
*jjra to create and enrich 
*Janlen library, by organlz- 
' seminars; honouring 
ww writers and encouraging 
ones by supporting their 
■jJJ’n* and contributing to 


he has had a book of short sto- 
ries published and has three chil- 
dren's books passed and ready 
for publication. He has a personal 
library In his home of almost 5,000 
books. It can take him anything 
from a few hours to a few days to 
read a text, depending on length 
and content. In the past four 
months he has read BO manu- 
scripts. From the time It Is 
received, It usually takes two to 
three weeks for a manuscript to 
be passed and returned to the au- 
thor, unless of course it contains 
unacceptable statements, in which 
esse the process would take con- 
siderably longer. 

Weekly Magazines 


Not many magazines are pu- 
blished In Jordan because the 
government refuses to grant licen- 
ses to publishers to do so. There- 


Plans for the near future i KW Theaesoclatlcri. he added, has 
the publication recommendations of 

magazine. The Mm^ny^ mi Conference of Jordanian 


published two books; onea^ 

on children at school 
a book about the Wort ^ 

third Is due for w . . Wl VMUV 

coming weeks which to w 

short stories by Ok* HaiW j, ^ T>n 

It would make life muC l h ,% J , „ nlv ® r8,Hes and po- 
foMhS busy Editor-In-Chief^ spend a week In 

magazine were allowed to be IJ 24 April - 2 May on 

Wished here In JortJ °» 

rill naa exist here and t sw me British Council. 
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Writers held in September 1986, 
which include the protection of 
writers' rights and has organized 
better relationships between publi- 
shers and writers, by implement- 
ing Arab and international laws on 
matters of copyrights. 

The Committee tor Constitu- 
tional Freedom and Writers' rights 
within the Association, encou- 
rages writers to properly sign 
written contracts with publishers 
to ensure that their liabilities are 
taken care of. it has attorneys 
who resolve to court in case of 
any form of violation of agreeme- 
nts. 

Dr Karaki says that Jordanian 
writers need to have an Associa- 
tion magazine, freedom to write, 
publishing, distribution and travel, 
medical insurance and suitable 
conditions for adequate creation. 

He stressed the need for a 
clearer and better liaison between 
writers and the media and a stron- 
ger concern on the part of critics. 
The critic movement, he believes, 
is often accused of laxity despite 
the presence of capable critics 
and Interested readers. Journal- 
ists should also provide a regular 
publication which should Include 
book reviews to help acquaint 
readers with new publication. 

Jordan he says, la still at the In- 
fant stage in the book trade and to 
attain a high standard in the book 
Industry, a national publishing firm 
is essential. If established, the 
national firm would guarantee a 
high quality of printing at lower 
coats, and a larger circulation for 
Jordanian books. 

Aiming for the top 

Sixty-five marriages have even- 
tualized through 'Looking for a 
partner’; thousands of letters are 
received by people addressing 
their friends and relatives In 'Your 
message Is received'; lost children 
have been found and returned to 
their parents and many other Iss- 
ues resolved. All this, and more, 
take place on the pages of the 
sensational Sheehan 

Sheehan* established In 1984 
with offices In Amman, was 
obliged following Its 89th issue to 
close, having reached at that time 
a circulation of 40,000 copies. The 
paper then moved to Greece for 
printing, publishing and conces- 
sion. With a new colourful format 
in Greece, the paper's circulation 
grew to 46,000 copies and contin- 
ues to gain popularity. 

Later, the paper was regranted 
license and resumed printing In 


iQher education week 
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tant future. 
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Amman, but it still keeps Its 
concession in Greece. 

Dr. Rjyad Hroub, Chairman of 
the Management Board, is very ? ' 

enthusiastic and optimistic about ‘ 

the future of the paper and says, r »V j£§!I@ 

"we aim to become number one." 

He considers the Sheehan, 
which includes a number of fun 
pages, extraordinary cover-stories 
and various other social and politi- 
cal topics, as a new approach to 
Jordanian Journalism. "We offer 
our readers what other paper9 
lack and our main concern is the 
citizen," says Dr Hroub. He added 
that his paper is a family of new- 
spapers, read by people from alt 
walks of life. 

Circulation has now hit the 
55,000 mark and it Is distributed Dr Khaied Al Karaki 
throughout Jordan and other Arab 
states, a success which Dr Hroub 

attributes to the paper's good Sj®™"** 1 with odd photos on 
writers, the appealing variety of ne cover - 
subjects and the two popular cor- This is an intelligent approach, 
ners. Added is the bizzare stories contends Dr Hroub, and reveals 


A- 



Dr Khaied Al Karaki 


Mr Razzaz 

the future intentions which include 
the establishment of an evening 
political newspaper and a weekly 
specialized in sports, arts and 
women's affairs. 


NEW RENAULT 9 
intelligent automobile design 

Like ail Renaults the new Renault 9 is a front wheel drive car. When a car is a 
product of advanced technology* when it has been built for Jong journeys 
and has plenty of power, it can only be the right choice - especially if its 
looks have been improved. The Renault 9 is a beautiful, classic traveller 


PRICE LIST FOR RENAULT MODEL 1987 
DUTYFREE 


WP*- 

R9TL + A.C. 
R9TSE 
R9 Aut. 
R11GTL 
R11 Aut. 
R21TL 

R21 + A.C. 


PRICE 

2S75 

2850 

3525 

3700 

2975 

3625 

3850 

4225 



evening and aftaj information ' 
by the Ministry 
reaches the News stands v 
day on Monday- 


This will take place at Jordan 
University on 25 -26 April, Yar- 
mouk University on 27 April, 


and 30 April. A large selection 
of posters, propectuaoa, Infor- 
mation sheets, handouts and 
videos will be on display publi- 
cizing undergraduate and post- 
gradute courses on offer at Bri- 
tish universities and 


Ice. The visiting acac_....-- . — ~ 
be available at the exhibitions 
to answer questions, and to ad- 
vloe on courses, where to study, 
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quality printing; ensuring large dis- 
tribution and circulation of the 
books and a substantial cover lor 
the liabilities of the writer on the 
spot. Saleem Farkouh agrees that 
duo to the high costs of raw mat- 
erials, and other publishing re- 
quirements, Jordanian publlsheis 
are sometimes compelled to use 
Lebanese printing houses. Ho 
agreed with Razzaz in his pref- 
erence for Lebanese distributees 
who are better placad geographi- 
cally and have more suitable 
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and much more. 

Thera will be a special em- 
phasis on Engineering, Com- 
puter Sciences and Business 
Studies and the ten academics 
are qualified In these areas. 
Several of them are also Ad- 
missions Tutors to their Institu- 
tions and are expertly placed to 
give a broad perspective on ail 
aspects of studying In Britain. 

At Jordan University and Yar- 
mouk University the Mission will 
concentrate their discussions, 
and the exhibition, on post- 
graduate study. Several deve- 
lopments have occurred in^ Bri- 
tain in response to “ 
overseas students. 



AL-TEWFIK AUTOMOBILE & EQUIPMENT CO, 

Amman - Mahatta Road - Tel. 656 273/4 & 651 591 
SERVICE GARAGE: Tel. 785873, 786277 

FREE 

Sow with every RENAULT. 3 years' Accident Insurance coverage up to JD 30.000 
per family from AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE C0 ^||j|JJQ Jordan 
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Messages for King 
Hussein 

• His Majesty King Hussein has 
received telephone calls from the 
presidents of Syria, Iraq, Egypt, 
and North Yemen enquiring alter 
his health while he was recuperat- 
ing in London after a minor surg- 
ery In the right ear last Sunday. 
The four presidents wished King 
Hussein speedy recovery. King 
Hussein has left the hospital and 
Prime Minister Zald Rlfai said that 
he wsB awaiting the doctor's ad- 
vice about his trip back home. 

Royal Family accepts 
condolences 

■ His Royal Highness Prince Mo- 
hammad, the personal representa- 
tive of His Majesty King Hussein, 
and HIb Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan, the Regent, last 
Sunday accepted condolences on 
the death of the late Princess Mu- 
nlra, daughter of the late 
King Abdullah Ibn Al Hussein. At- 
tending the funeral were Prime 
Minister Zald Rifai, Speaker of the 
Upper House of Parliament Ahmad 
Al Lawzl, Cabinet members, senior 
officials and high ranking army of- 
ficers. 

Presidential envoy 
leaves 

• South Korean preaid antlal en- 
voy Mr Moon-Do Huh left Jordan 
last Tuesday after a three-day vi- 
sit. Mr Huh was received by HIb 
R oyal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan, the Regent, to whom the 
envoy delivered a written message 
addressed to His Majesty King 
Hussein from South Korean Pre- 
sident Chun Doo Hwan. Mr Huh 
said In a pre-departure statement, 
that Jordanian and South Korean 
views were identical on the sub- 
ject of establishing peaoe In the 
Middle East. 

Ramadhan period 

• According to a statement iss- 
ued last Sunday from the Prime 



His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan, the Regent, 
with Korean Minister of National Unity Moon-Do Huh 


Minister's office, government de- 
partments and ministries' office 
nours will be restricted to between 
9.30 am and 2.00 pm during the 
month of Ramadhan. The new tim- 
ing will apply to offices which run 
normal office hours, while other 
departments which require extra 
duty hours would have other ar- 
rangements due to the nature of 
their duty. The statement said that 
measures should be taken to en- 
sure that faBtlng Is observed 
throughout the holy month which 
la expected to start on 28 April. 
During Ramadhan, liquor stores, 
bars and nightclubs will be closed 
In Jordan. 

Belgian PM on visit 

• Belgian Prime Minister Wllfrled 
Martens Is on a private vlalt to 
Jordan. Mr Martens Is expected to 


pay courtesy calls on Prime Minis- 
ter Zald Rlfai and other officials. 
Mr Martens, who Is staying at the 
Royal Palace upon a invitation 
from Hla Majesty King Hussein, 
arrived In Amman last Friday and 
Is expected to stay for several 
days. 

Minister opens a 
Seminar 

• Minister of Health Zald Hamzeh 
has opened a scientific day orga- 
nized by the Jordanian Society for 
Throat, Nose and Ear Surgery at 
the Professional Association Com- 
plex. During a speeoh at the open- 
ing ceremony, Dr Hamzeh referred 
to the development of this medical 
specialization In Jordan, and 
thanked specialists from Egypt 
and Syria who attended the semi- 
nars. Dr Hassan Badran, chairman 


Sulayem plays the trump card 


AMMAN — Mohammed Bln Su- 
layem, the reigning champion from 
Dubai, took his second ever vic- 
tory in the Jordan Rally aa care 
crossed the finishing, ramp in Am- 
man last Friday afternoon. Sulay- 
em’s team Toyota Middle East Ce- 
lica Turbo dominated the three 
day, 1200 kme FISA championship 
round, followed Into the finish by 
the second placed Rothmans Por- 
sche 01 ISC RS of Qatar's Saeed 
Al Hajri. Third, and leading local- 
driver, was Jordan's Ha.nl Bisharat 
In another Toyota. ' 

• Looking to retain his Middle 
East champion's crown, Sulayem 
tppk control of the rally from the 
Start. - Although ;AI Hajri held the 
first day lead oh Wednesday, It 
took |ust five special stages on. 
Thursday lor. Sulayem to 'reel ; In 
the porechb driver and take the. 
lead, 'These Second day stage? In 
the deserts south of Amman, saw 
the Dubai: driver extend his lead to 
-an unoatohable five minutes. at the 
Amman overnight halt with only 11 
stages of the total 34 left to tackle 
■on Friday.; • 

' Al Hajri hampered by lack of 
'practice, as he returned to Qatar a . 
jweek before the Start on the death 
•of his father, and troubled by a da- 
maged gearbox Ih hie porepfie for 1 
three crucial stages on Thursday, 
COuM make no impression: Oil fhe 
leader, instead' he Was content 
.with, second, place -and - a strong 
lead.lh. this year’s Mlddltf East ser- 
:lebv # 

The battle for third, place was 
/fierce for a while until .Bisharat se- 
cured > the position ' at . tnldday on 
Thursday,: First it was HRH Prince 
: Abdullah who. rrjoved to third,' but. 
#hen !; 6 o*drlver ,Amr.. Bllbelsl. took 
over “driving on ■ Thursday, their 
rally- dramatically ; changed- The 





Triumphant moment for Sulayem ■ , » r ; ; 

silk cut Royal Jordanian backed foihnn hie Nikon backed Mitaubi- 
Opel Manta -400 left the road on shl Starlpn, but Sri engine obm- 
the first , stage, breaking the .axle; ;, puter problem robbed ftmof Vaju- 
repalrs .took too long and Prince able road time and he dropped ,tp' 
Abdul|ahran: oyf ; Of time. ' .15thposJt|on;; -• ■/ ' . 

The challenge !was then : taken: ^ISA Middle East rally champidn 6 
up by Eug^hlua ^TufnalJavlOhuerthe ®hlp positions after three rounds: 
leading RusSlari dflver taWng-hls;: t» 38 Al;; Haltt (Q), 78:2, M Bln Su,- 
Lada into contention only to retire , layem; (yAE) '8B;3. L; Lamp| ( 8 F) 
with .a holed -pi stop. In. the onglhS.; iUAE).,22: 6 ,, A 

Finland’s Lasse Lampl jnoyad. to' .. Malkl (SA) 2Q; 

: '„jv' • 

Provisional riaisuits: 


of the Jordanian Society for 
Throat. Nose and Ear Specialists, 
said that the function has been or- 
ganized to discuss the treatment 
of diseases affecting those areas 
of the body. A Swiss medical 
team, in co-operation of the Minis- 
try of Health and the University of 
Jordan conducted testa on school 
students to examine their health, 
especially their hearing. 

Pan-Arab cultural 
conference 


• Minister of Information, Culture 
and Tourism Mohammad Al Khatib 
left Amman for Damascus last 
Monday as the head of a delega- 
tion to participate in the sixth pan- 
Arab cultural conference which 
opened on Tuesday. Mr Khatib 
was received by Syrian officials as 
well as Jordan's ambassador to 
Syria. 

Mr Haj Hassan returns 

• The Minister of Labour and So- 
cial Development Khaled Al Ha] 
Hassan has returned to Amman 
after chairing the Executive Com- 
mittee meetings of Arab Ministers 
of Social Development In Tunis. 
He w &9 received at the airport by 
the Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Social Development Mohammed 
Wardom and several ministry offi- 
cials. 

AACO headquarters for 
Amman 

• According to Mr Mahmoud Ja- 
mal Balqazl, director general of 
the Royal Jordanian Airline, the 
Arab Air Carriers' Organization 
(AACO) headquarters, will be 
moved temporarily to Amman from 


Beirut. Mr kalqaz. wtoliT 
man's delegation toft 
meeting in Sanaa said 
was chosen as tha 
headquarters in vlw 0 I tK 
reputation which Jo!d 2 lJSj 
the field of civil aviation ifc 

from Jordan as the AACO 
ary general and revived 
by the organization's previajfS 
cretary general on AACOw 
ties and relations wHh tK 
national Air Transport C& 
ATA). The AACO was founds! 

lUoo. 

Women 1 8 conferenci 

A A four-day conference d t 
Arab Women s Federation m 
in Amman has reviewed a oer® 
report on the federation's «tv 
ties over the past year, ujhf 
AWF's financial situation, y 
Haifa Al Bashir was elected p 
sident of the General ledenft 
Jordanian Women (QFJVA 
W 8 B also the chairperson lor 
present meeting attended byfen 
gatlons from 16 Arab 
The conference was Inaugw 
on Sunday under the patron^ 
Her Majesty Queen NoorwNm 
deputized for by Her Royalty 
ness Princess Basina. 

Minister meets vlei 
students 

• Minister of Occupied Tod 
rle 8 Affairs Marwan Dudh led 
day conferred with a detente 
students representing the M 
British University Aeeoclallonoj 
rently visiting Jordan. MrDudi* 
viewed developments on tj 
Palestine problem, mainly fin a 
fugees who were displaced h 
their homes, and efforts ant 
by the Ministry of Occupied lr 
tories Affairs In co-operaHoa n 
the United Nations Re(W r 
Works Agenoy to Improve But 
Ing conditions of camp reaWeri 
Mr Dudln also spoke on M 
stand vis-a-vis peace in uwh 
die East. 



Prince Abdullah and hla co-driver 
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Archaeological display unveils history 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special to The Star 

the PHOTOGRAPHS, drawings, 
maps and objects displayed at the 
Kh Cultural Centre render a 
E of the history of Khlrbet 
&a and Fedein. two ar- 
chaeological sites being exca- 
vated by a French- Jordanian team 
tom Ecole Blbllque In Jerusalem 
and the Jordanian Department of 
Antiquities, directed by Jean- 
. Baptiste Humbert. 

: The archaeological findings at 
, the two sites date back to the Ro- 
man, Byzantine and Umayyad 
periods depicting two small, yet 
important sites In the area. Khlrbet 
* es-Samra, a 200 x 220 metre site, 
.acquired its Importance from Its 
geographical situation lying at the 
crossing of two major roads which 
were frequented by traders and 
oJnr people since the Nabateans, 
to Azrak-Jerash road and the 
Anunan-Basra road. 

Khlrbet es-Samra was refer- 
red to bs HatJta on the map of the 
j ancient world, otherwise known as 
1 to Pentlnger table, a copy of 
! which Is Included in the exhibition, 
showing the well preserved Ro- 
man road which stretches 500 
- metres east of the site with miles- 
. toes and inscriptions showing the 
' distances relating to the road. 

: Excavation work, which has 
: baled for ten years at Khlrbet es- 
Samra, revealed a number of 
•Mareetlng findings. Despite its 
. smaB size, the site includes eight 
/churches, a huge fence which 
used to enclose the houses and a 
large cemetery. 

The eight churches built on a li- 
mflad area are thought to have be- 
kwged to rival families who built 
.murchee as a sign of faith and 
watih. Those churches have 
farming mosaic floors depicting 
: jNra which represent dally life 
rants i auch as baskets, wine bot- 
■ a, id fruits shown at the 
,n drawings and photo- 

iWpra. 

/. tombstones found In 
imacemelory belonged to people 
various origins, Catholics, 
Nabateans, Arabs and 
:& Bn ? ^ 0ld inscriptions In 
.'■£* wd' another rare and an- 
; r" D languages known as 
^‘Palestinian which resembles 

JJlJ'S 8 of the alto also Include 
of Byzantine church 
of columns and capl- 


utensils were also found. 

One intereating Item is a reliqu- 
ary in which the bone of a saint is 
kept to preserve holy oil used for 
the healing of the sick. Fedein, in 
the Aramaic language means a 
fortified place and ruins found on 
the site confirms the name. The 
site, most likely to have been an 
emirate castle Included some rare 
findings of architectural and art- 
istic talents of the people who 
lived In it. 

One of the rare findings Is a 
bronze heater, supposed to have 
been used in the room of the 
prince to heat food and beverage. 
The designs of women and birds 
on its corners are derived from the 
Roman mythology representing 
love. Fedein, the 15 metre fortress 
is thought to have been used to 
control those leaving and entering 
the Aramaic kingdoms. 

Ita findings Include Ivory boxes 
engraved with Islamic designs and 
ancient patterns from the Umay- 
yad period. Also, saucepans and 
utensils including bronze elephant 
and ram shaped moulds used for 
baking bread. 

An Interesting section of the ex- 
hibition comprises a collection of 
pots, three of which carry the 
name of a woman, supposed to 
have been the owner of the shop 
where the pots came from. Other 
Items Include glass bottles and 
cups, pottery pieces and Incense 
burners. 

Findings and observations on 
the two sites depict a rich history 
and civilization which prevailed, 
yet excavations are doomed to 
continue for many of the riddles 
and puzzles of our ancestors have 
not been answered or solved yet, 
the ultimate challenge for ar- 
chaeologists. 
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Part of a cemetery on display 
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Ramadhan: A holy month with a social message 
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i a fe ll J? ,, ow | nQ article appears as the first in a series of 
: .JA 7 ® 8 . 'dealing- with the spiritual month of Ramadhan, its 
message a nd the reasons behind the Idea of fasting 

I ■ sweets were." The other man. na- 

t Pradal to' the Star turally laughed at this. It' Is now 

fe a ^ pt , on ot any K^fhe'^es TmSSr 

iS 5& : oo thmu^tha! and th8 aud,ence w i n laU V S: J?|? 

* AiiSna^htomiS!) ?? thought of those who rush to talk 

abo^ experiences they had never 
personally practiced. 

PftifcwHch the city of ' To .talk about a continuous dawn 

K A? n • 6 ^by ous reputation, to dusk fasting can be quite easy, 
a' newcomer but It Is not so easy to carry It out. 
n ^ ver v,8, ted Rest of all, Ramadhan fasting 
Infamous sweet highlights the fact that al spiritual . 
Sure - those and religious aotlons have to be 
IWnte 8 ? 8 !'; His faoe, • . wholeheartedly exeouted and In 
wiiS hIa flood faith and deep <»nvlotton. Aa 

Do bu JJP® tasted those rwaata Is well-known all religions and mo- 

ralistic missions accept lasting as 
a means of human ennoblement. 
In the verse in which fasting was 
imposed on Muslims aa one of the 
five basic pllJara of the faUh. the 
purpose of fasting was declared 
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as being a motivation for piety. 
Now piety means a combination of 
high qualities Involving self-denial 
and sincere readiness to sacrifice 
for the mitigation of the suffer- 
ances of the poor and the needy. 

To properly observe ftamadhari 
fasting means complete absence 
from evil, no defaming, baok- bit- 
ing, unjust criticism or, any kinds of 
injurious utterances. It; also means 
stole avoidance of wrong- doings 
and aggression. 

Any Ramadhan faster who In? 
filets harm on the body,, the repu- 
tation, the property and the rights 
, of any Individual nullifies his fast- 
ing and Inflicts double chastise-, 
ment on hlrrtself for the evil he has 
committed. : 


Ramadhan has been observed 
throughout the fourteen centuries 
of Islamic history as, the annual 
month of spiritual togetherness, 


unlimited charity, voluntary and 
additional prayere, more Quranic 
recitals, genuine sympathy for the 
poor and the downtrodden and 
more love towards our brethren. 

It Is in the month of Ramadhan 
that Muslims prefer to distribute 
the "Zakat" or the 2.5 to 10 per 
oent ol their annual Income. All 
good Muslims display genuine will 
to offer more charity In Ramadhan. 

Ramadhan is not only the month 
of annual oommerolal stock-taking 
and estimation. of Incomes subject 
to the Zakat rate, but It Is also a 
1 month of harsh commitment with 
the purpose of- elimination of all 
evils and malpractices, which In an 
atmosphere other' thfcn that of the 
- fasting month, might not be easily 
surmounted. These Include such 
habits as smoking, time-killing, Idl- 
ing, a reluctance to face, up to 
life 8 < difficulties, unjust behaviour 
towards' friends, . ‘relatives or 


neighbours and a failure to attend 
to religious and social duties. 

In Ramadhan a Muslim Is sup- 
posed to convert all negative 
aapeots of his life to positive and 
optimistic ones. He has to weed 
out harmful habits and straighten 
up awkward attitudes . . 

Ramadhan is Intended to serve 
as- an efficient reminder of life's 
brevity and flickering hopes and 
unfulfilled dutl.ee so that no one 
should be taken by surprise at the 
unexpected .arrival of death or 
other . tragedies. Fajth stands 
questionable unless It Is proved by- 

S tood deeds Involving real each- 
ices for Allah’s weak and needful 
people. 

- To sum up: Tq last in Islam Is to 
enter Into a complete living pattern 
which must be maintained pure 
and unmolested throughout the 
thirty- Ramadhqn days. 
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Fathers about the house 


'Fatherhdod' by Bill Cosby. A 
dolphin Book by Doubleday S Co. 

Ind., Garden City, N.Y., 1986 

By Marianne Naour 
Special (o The Star 

IF YOU are someone's father or 
plan to be, or If you would like to 
know more about the men in your 
life who are fathers, then you will 
thoroughly enjoy reading Bill Cos- 
by's book, 'Fatherhood.' 

In a series of lively vignettes 
spiced with the wisdom of love 
and patience, Cosby reveafs his 
humourous appraisal of what 
some writers find as cause for 
tragedy: his son has a problem 
with lying; one of his daughters 
states that she prefers love and 
marriage to a college education; 
Cosby himself Is at a loss to ac- 
tually define why a man should 
choose to become a father in the 
fir9t place. 

Bllll Cosby is a black American 
who obtained a Ph.D. In Education 
in 1977 while Immersed In a very 
successful show-buBinesa career. 

His credits include the "Fat Al- 
bert Cartoon Show" through which 
he highlighted inner-city black 
youth, bringing them to life In the 
post civil rights era of the 1960's. 
Most of his professional work has 
centred on a theme of children In 
whom, he delights and who are 
completely delighted by him. He 


has been married twenty years 
and has five children. 

The primary components of fa- 
therhood, according to Cosby, are 
love and commitment. From this 
premise he paints a portrait of 
family life from the Incipient phase 
of pregnancy to the financially 
burdensome college years. Each 
stage contains both pitfalls and 
rewards. 

During pregnancy. Cosby cau- 
tions husbands to be understand- 
ing towards their wives whose lat- 


BOOK REVIEW 


eat hobby becomes "finding a 
comfortable sleeping position." 
Fathers can be cheerleaders In 
the delivery room, but even from 
this point, Cosby outlines the 
life-long role of fathers: to be hel- 
pers to their wives. He comforts 
all men who may feel threatened 
by this obvious dissolution of the 
authoritarian male Image. "After 
seeing the boss's job, you 
wouldn't want It anyway." This 
motif of sharing Is constantly reit- 
erated throughout the book. 

From the launching pad of the 
delivery room, Cosby transports 
fathers through the daily rituals of 
family life In which children's de- 


mands are inversely proportional 
to their physical and mental out- 
put. "Dad, can I?" is their theme 
song; they are famous for their le- 
thargic responses to anything but 
an invitation to drive a car, hang 
out at the mall, or turn up the vo- 
lume on the stereo. Walking the 
tightrope of the teenage years, the 
father Is challenged to remain in 
control without appearing to do so. 
He will continue to guide and 
direct although secretly he may 
long to divide and conquer. 

Cosby stops short of revealing 
too many family secrets or crises. 
The most difficult situation he 
mentions is the problem of his 
twelve-year-old son telling lies. 

One might evaluate this reluc- 
tance to 'tell all' as hypocrisy on 
the part of the writer who has set 
out to describe the role of father- 
hood which Is bound to have more 
serious aspects than deception. 
On the other hand, it can be Intre- 
preted as a hint at Cosby's own 
definition of fatherhood — that he 
Is committed to being a father be- 
fore being a storyteller; that he will 
permit casual views of his family 
by the reader but that he will not 
follow the popular habit of public 
confession at the expense of his 
and his family’s privacy. In short, 
he seems to practice what he 
preaches. 

Continued on page 9 
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Reem Yasin's 

Cinema Corner 


‘A Jester’s Tale’: j 

A grotesque fantasia 
of war I 

THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN film shown at the RCC last wwk i 
could literally be described as ‘fantastic’. ‘A Jester’ » Tale 1 - 
(or 'Diary of a Madman' as It is also referred to) is a histori- 
cal ‘fantasia’ about the Middle Ages — a grotesque chroni- 
cle of the Thirty Year war. 

On the surface, the film can be regarded as a fable or i 
fairy tale created simply for the amusement of children: a 
romantic love story against a comic background of mock - 
heroic battle, where tne God of War (a cartoon figure) blow 
out hie fury to cloud out clear aklea and strike lightening 
and make knights In shining armour pick up their swordt, 
ride their stallions and chop off the heads of the opposite 
army all In a row. 

But the course of the peasant Peter's love to hie sweet 
country girl does not run smoothly at first. The peaeant 
warrior la taken to the palace as a prisoner of. war where he 
Is mistaken by the princess for a noble duke because of the 
fancy dress he Is wearing — a costume he had found left 
over from the spoils of war. The princess chases him with 
her amorous attentions, but he finally escapes this superfi- 
cial atmosphere to unite, freely with hie beloved In their 
‘natural 1 elements. 

The superficially obvious level of the film rune In tine with 
the director's genre of film-making. Originally a creator of 
puppet films, Karel Zeman's first work, 'A Journey Into tlw 
Primeval Times’, (made In 1954) was awarded the prize for 
Beet Children’s Film both at the Festival of Venice and that 
of Mannheim. 

'A Jester’s Tale’ (or ‘Diary of a Madman’) was, also a win- 
ner. In 1064 It was awarded the prize for the beet film and 
the prize for the beat director at the International Film Fee* 
tival at San Francisco. The title of the film (whether we 
choose the Jester or the Madman) reveals ZeamSn s atti- 
tude towards the sub]ect he Is dealing with. 

From the very outset of the film, the Jester states I h hie. 
diary that kings and emperors only waged wars so tnai m 
( the Madman), could write about them In his 
mocking the very nature of the war and ridiculing its »■ 
surdity ne satirically criticizes Its futility. With [oflned hum- 
our and Ingenious technique, Zeman pricks the duddio w 

th« airtru nf uinr. raHimlnn IF t n n aim thflt fTIflkflS ll BOOm 


grotesque. 

The special effects used In the film: the poetic atmos- 
phere Of nature, the fairy tale beauty of the pastoral wenej 
and moat of all the cartoon figures representing war e™ 
the warriors, all give the film that air of mock-reality 
•caricature. They Illustrate the director’s lfl 0 en , ^ h . 
preeentlng his philosophical views and expressing™ 
socio-political satire In a most oaptlvatlng way... by i« v,n * 
the audience with a smile on their faces. 
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Schramm Damascus Manager 
Elle Abu Fadel and wife Sonia, 
German Ambassador Herwlg Bar- 
ties with three guests, the Joury's 
children Ghasaan and Dlala, 
George Hawatmeh, Leila Deeb 
and Mr and Mrs Blanks, visiting 
the Nasri Atallaha from Texas. 
Other tables had more Lufthansa 
staff, like Samar Zaghloul, Mr 
and Mrs Ataliah Klshek, and 
many tourism office owners and 
agents like Mr and Mrs Mounlr 
Nasser, Mr and Mrs Taha Hlyarl 
and Mre and Mrs Saleh Ataliah, 
Ranla and Amin Swalha were 
there as well as Ghazl and San- 
dra Qub'ein, and Sandra's sister 
Marianna visiting from the US. 


L \ii-l >1 


Students from the Al-Nazzal Preparatory school no. 1 dis- 
play their science project on an open day, as part of * 
Unrwa'a school activities 


i “THIS IS their feast of colour", 
writes totaled Al-Hamzeh in the 
brochure of his exhibition. " Spec- 
ie landed on earth... and Inverted 
rainbows have become at a tan- 
gent with my head... the poles of 
the dream are now complete and 
are becoming spiral. They turn and 
turn and turn". That la what It 
seems the exhibition, at the Alla 
M Gallery, Is all about. 

The exhibition consists of 65 
paintings unanimously reciting the 
artist's words In unison resembling 
a chorus line of nearly identical 
members dotted with a few unique 
and outspoken ones here and 
Dwe. 

The artlat does seem to have a 
passion for tha colours of the 
Jpeclrum. Colours here are more 
Pwlnent than the shapes and 
Wees they fill, in fact, confining 
wxw Ip spaces of certain 
[Japes seams, In this exhibition, 
» nave no other purposes than 
m of decoration; Furthermore, 
PJrtW has, In most paintings, 
Mined the spaces of distinct ool- 
mb in black. ' • 

JJf Al-Hamzeh also chose to 
[Jv Jhe background of his palnt- 
“v ot any colour, leaving clusters 


of colour standing out in an empty 
space. To soothe this awkward- 
ness he employs bands of col- 
oured paper around the paintings 
to soften the effect of the con- 
trast. 

Mr Al-Hamzeh was born in 
Ramtha, Jordan and studied at In 
Cairo. This is his second solo exhi- 
bition. He is currently an Instructor 
In the Arts Department at Yar- 
mouk University. 

e The Spring season began in 
earnest with Lufthansa's tradi- 
tional Festival at the Jordan Inter- 
continental Hotel last Thursday, 
featuring a real Bavarian band and 
a sensational juggling act enjoyed 
by young and old. Lufthansa Man- 
ager Karim Joury and wife Rime 
hosted a group at the dinner 
headed by newly-appointed Mid- 
dle Eaet Regional Manager Gerd 
Melrhofer, wife Barbara and two 
eona Marcus and Marlon, civil 
Aviation Director Captain Amin 
Hu88elnl was there, also Tourism 
Director Naarl Ataliah and wife 
Barbara, All and Nl'mat Naour, 
All and Khadljeh Hlndawl, Luf- 
thansa Staff among them Walter 


Fathers 


Continued from page 8 

Notary to the popularized ver- 
2L. 0 ; American youth being 
^W lnvCIvsd'in sex and drugs, 
W»lhe Cosby children have 
■5^ open atfnospher pf 
•^: o Wy and, consequently, 
S^od.the tragedies that so . 
JJ^ng people are led into by 
EpEJj* family, relationships. ' 

admit that a book with 
’ SSL! 'flattens Is . Indeed re- ' 

orlt f c &! self- • 

& [subject ; of' 
tension, Cosby' 
^^•Ahff jnany of his feel- 
itaihfif^fea^lqns reflect his : own 
One 90me do not; 

jfeafa ® a °h father is 

srop|ng his 


.child -yparing, 
wHOuS book for this 


Oe, hope ,that 
: rr *tife LftljMe&d to the uUI-' : 

: Jim ^JJJj^fOHeathing. 'wisdom . 
[^I^r ' Wnger: gen^ r 

‘ Ml: -inter-’. 
M l and • pointedly Mr • 

hfegifted: 
: Wife ' IfeSKi 1 V to jsntertain 


Insights In an attempt to assure 
other parents that yes. It a a. 
struggle but, no, don t let it get 
you down. 

The book also contains and In- 
troduction and a foreword by a 
psychiatry professor at Harvard 
Medical School in which he takes 
a closer look at the. changing per- 
spective of fatherhood.' 

Traditional sex-roles are vanish- 
ing In reaction to. the changing 

• lifestyles of working mothers and 
single- parented families. How- 
ever this shift may seem to strand 
fathers,, it ■ definitely lays the 
framework for them to become 

: .more active In parenting; o aban- 
don pre -conceived notions or 

• .'masculinity' and 'femininity and 
to proceed with a more equitable 
blending of these characteristics 
In their own lives and the lives of 

• their children. . 

: Bill Cbsby certainly has a mess- 
1 age: the future is now for parents 
; ais they mould and shapQthea- 
. . tizens of - tomorrow. Family life Ib 

• Still very much In vogue as parents 
• and children work: together in, tne 
* l mSu?Slon process.' With its ups 
. 'and' downs. Panting can Jrtjlb® 
. : one of. 'the most Satisfying commit- 
ments for people to make. 


• Ambassador Terry Goggin 
showed the new Australian Em- 
bassy Residence to his friends at 
a drinks party he gave Monday, 
gathering together a most conge- 
nial group. Elle and Eva Zananlri, 
Eddie and Josephine, also Zana- 
nlri , British Ambassador John 
Coles and wife Anne, Samira 
Kawar, Polish Charge D'Affaires 
Jack Szydlowski, Hungarian 
Charge D'Affaires and Mrs Gy- 
orgy Paller, Canadian Ambassa- 
dor Gary Harman and wife Mar- 
garet, American Ambassador 
Paul Boeker and wife Margaret 
(no 'mistake here), Greek Ambass- 
ador Hannibal Velllades, smiling 
in spite of wife Inge's broken Jeg. 
whose covering case was filled 
with the autographs of well- 
wishers, French Ambassador 
Patrick Leclercq and wife Marie 
Alice, Chilean Ambassador and 
Mrs Carlos Derpsch Fakhrl Bil- 
belsl, Ambassador of Belgium 
Guido Vanslna, Italian Ambassa- 
dor Lugl Amaduzzl and wife Glo- 
vanna, Amer and Rebecaa Salt!, 
and many others, who all left after 
having enjoyed Terry’s hospitality 
as usual. 


e A lovely dinner party was given 
Monday by Canadian Embassy 
Counsellor Michael Cheason and 
his vivacious wife Zells. It was at- 
tended. by many of their friends, 
including the British Embassy’s 
Nicolas Archer, Brazil s Gllberto 
Ferreira, Suhall and Leila Blsha- 
rat, David and Gretchen Welsh 
from the American Embassy, 
Egypt's Hilmi and Mlrvet Bdelr, 
Greece's Michael and Evelyn 
Koukakls, General lesam Qadri 
and wife Adlba, Leila Deeb, Sa- 
mira Kawar, George Hawatmeh, 
and guests not mentioned only for 
shortage of space. But all enjoyed 
Zelia'8 warm welcome and good 
food, not to mention Michael's 
flowing drinks. 


the stars of last Thursday's cele- 
brations held In honour of their 
parents. They presented a variety 
of performances including folk 
dancing and singing, poet recita- 
tion and acting. 

The performances were marvel- 
lous and the children touched and 
Impressed the audience with their 
skill and innocence. The children 
were rewarded with a fervent ap- 
plause. 

The highlight of the celebrations 
was a short play which children 
performed. The play was entitled 
"The best gift for Mother" and 
was written by Fit’ ad Ashomall. 
The children performed their adult 
roles perfectly. 

All these great performances 
ware the result of the hard work 
and effort of Sr. Etize Shuwelhat 
and teachers: Nellie Ayed, 

Georgette Mu'asher. Rose 
Nasear, Eulfn Asfour.lknfas Abu 
Sha'ar, Nellie Kaklsh and Riham 
Mu’asher. 

The event was sponsored by 
the headmaster of the school, Ju- 
braeel Hljazin. 


• Monday seems to have been 

quite a full day, with he formal 
birth of Donne Itallane In GJorda- 
nla (DIG), or In other words, the 
Italian Ladies of who 

number about 100. The firat 0®" 
thering was hosted by Marcella 
Nazzal at the Holiday Inn, her be- 
ing one of the longest resident? of 
the city. Glovanna Amaduzzl, 
wife of the Italian Ambassador, 
was elected Honorary President, 

• as she worked hardfor the orea- 
tion bf the group.. The CKO^P Wlh 
regularize, their meetthgs ^at the 

>&ay inn at 10:30 am of^very 

.-second Wednesday of the mqnth, 

• putting their next meeting on io 
June. BravO, to . Lee Donne, and 
lots of luck and Jum which we 
tidpe other? can join from time to 
tlrhe, may be ,s\ , a fi |]° rri0 ' rnade 
pasta parly, to celebrate » 

• f ;i .«! 

Klnderdartners of the Latin Pa- 
triarchate School In Marks were 


• The International Club of Diplo- 
mats had a jolly excursion last Fri- 
day when they hired a Hljaz 
Railway train and took a trip south 
of Amman to Dabah, where they 
picnicked at the Turkish fort there. 
The Star was told the group was 
aided by perfect weather aa well 
as perfect company, among them 
visiting BBC newscaster Pamela 
Creighton, whom we all heard 
guest-reading the news on Jordan 
Radio. 40 people were on the trip, 
among them David Whitten and 
family, all from the British Em- 
bassy. Bilberto Ferreira from the 
Brazilian Embassy, Parveen 
Verma and Family from the Indian 
Embassy, Poli9h Embassy Coun- 
sellor Marian Dabrowskl, Hilmy 
Bdler, Waglh Hamdl and families 
from the Egyptian Embassy, 
Greek Embassy reps Michael 
and Evelyn Koukakls and chil- 
dren, Mrs David Latta, and many 
others from the Chinese, Korean. 
American, Japanese and Czecho- 
slovakian embassy. Such an Inter- 
national group Is rare to get toge- 
ther, but they all had fun and 
wanted to extend special thanks 
to Mr Sudqi Naaaer for organizing 
the wonderful trip. 


• Swiss Ambassador and Mra 
Herald Borner honoured a visiting 
Swlae medical delegation of logop- 
edlcians and phonlatridans who 
were here to study problems 
among Jordanian students. Head- 
ing the guest list were Health Min- 
ister Zeld Hamzeh, and many 
Jordanian doctors and university 
profes8or8 Involved in the prob- 
lem. Dustour's own Ahmad 
Shaker was there, American Em- 
bassy Nurse Joanne 8awan, 
Professor Nohad Al-Muaa, Dr 
and Mrs Ataliah. Invaluable help 
with receiving guests, and Intro- 
ducing them to each other came 
from the Borners’ lovely daughter 
Katherine, visiting her parents for 
Easter, amd from the Swiss Em- 
bassy's Suleiman Al-Farr. . 
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Paronomasia 


THAT WAS tha end of . 
Nomen. Nil Nomen. In real- 
ity, there was little need to 
apostrophise over this punc- 
tuated death; the death of an 
etymon, or aa Pet Nomen put 
It: the vertex of an anonym- 
ous etymologist. In any case, 

It was the end. Poor NIL Who 
would have thought that a 
sobriquet would have found 
death In lexical paraphrasis? 

We buried Nil, at midday 
on the ninth, and not without 
tears. Nick Nomen, Poly 
Glott and Nadir Jargon all at- 
tended In company of the 
priest who epoke of Nil sb ■ 
having written history; Nil, 
the abecedarian whose life 
was dedicated to making full 
: use of the art of neology. We 
sobbed eyllablcally over this, 
remembering the college 
days when Nil wrote that 
terrible letter from the Hn- 
■ guletlce department In the li- 
brary telling ue that we had 
ruined the life of a true ideo- 
grapher with our argotic 
abuse. 


e Japanese Embassy Counsellor 
Shigeyukl Suzuki and his wife It- 
•uko gave a typloal Japanese din- 
ner party,, served exquisitely, ae 
Japanese delicacies deserve, with 
the host and hostess ever watch- 
ful for their guests' needs. Small, 
but warm, the party Included Pa- 
klstan Embassy Councillor Hadl 
Basharat Aalf, EflyPj la n. Em- 
bassy Councellor Nag! GhatrJfi 
and wife Alda, Leila Deeb, Ja- 
panese Embassy Second Secret- 
ary Takeshi Taneka . and U.S. 
Embassy’s David end Gretchen 
Welsh. 


Truly, we had been cruel. 
We've rulnod a character! 
wept Pet Nomen. And Nick 
canted: There are 25 left. He 
meant about the minutes, . 
but everyone glared none- 
. theless. 

Poor, poor Nil.Nomonl Er- 
ased out of this world with 
one final stroke; apostro- . 
phleed out of life with a mere 
dot. An oppondlx after a long 

• spate of words; a synoptic 
affair... then a full atop. 

And we had, In a way 
caused the lapse. Never hav- 
Ing encouraged hla acrostics, 

V Pet Nomen had once, rather 

* sharply, said: Go rephrase 
yourself, NU. So Nil had 
turned to Poly Glott who ac- ' 
ouaed him: You're too patois, 
too... how shall I say It? too • 

. brogue for me, Nil. 

This was the oracular 
enigma of one who wrote let- 
ters from the corner of a llbr- ; 

■ ary; a ‘cyclopedlac’ <ae hie 

■ blbllo-analyat told us) turned 
scribbler. So Nil’s linguistic 

•: malaise continued. To- 
. wards the end he became 
; more and more gibberish and 
' it Was only In hie final chap- 
.. ters that he took .to mala- 
. proplsm and ah over- , 
Indulgence In morphemes. 

Such was the fate of the 
great misnomer. 

We watched ephonlcally ae' 
flowers of speabh were 
thrown In. end the coffin waa 
;. lowered, the earth blurring 
; the last asterisks of our 
■' great sleeping partner, noml- 
! : nal Nit the neologlet. 

\\ ' • 

■ A aqulggle remains in the 

■ form of ah epitaph which 
reads: 

’• Nil Nomen was no name ' , 

I . These: words were Just a 


f lame. . 

n death ha; was a, top . 
v A plain bombastic fcp. Full 

V A pValn bombastic' top. 
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External relations 
dominate PNC sessions 


By Star Staff Writer 
and agency dispatch 

THE PALESTINE National Council 
(PNC) opened its 18th session In 
Algeria on Monday and convened 
after the PLO Executive Commit- 
tee announced the abrogation of 
11 February, 1985, Jordan-PLO 
agreement. 

PLO chairman Yasser Arafat 
opened the PNC session by calling 
lor an Independent Palestinian st- 
ate with Jerusalem as its capital. 

But the Jordanian government 
said Tuesday the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization 1 8 abrogation of 
Its alliance with Jordan would not 
8 low efforts to call an International 
Middle East peace conference. 

Yasser Arafat abrogated the 
"Amman agreement’ 1 on Sunday 
as concession to hardline groups 
that demanded its ending as a 
condition for convening the Pales- 
tine National Congress, or 
parllament-in-exlle. 

“The Jordan government affirms 
that it will not allow the PLO exe- 
cutive committee’s decision to 
abrogate the accord to form an 
obstacle in the face of Arab ef- 
forts to reach a Just and peaceful 
settlement to the Arab-lsraeli con- 
flict within the framework of an 
International Middle East peace 
conference," said a government 
spokesman here. 

The spokesmen, who asked not 
to be Identified by name, said the 
PNC’s decision would not harm 
the “special relationship between 
the Jordanian and Palestinian 
people.” 

George Habaeh, leader of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (PFLP) and Nayef Ha- 
watmeh head of the Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (DFLP) attended the PNC ses- 
sion. 

Both leaders boycotted the 17th 
session of the PNC which was 
held In Amman in 1984. . 

Addressing the opening ses- 
sion of the five-day PNC after reu- 
nltlhg with two hardline guerrilla 
factions after a tour-year rift, Ara- 
fat said: “We now all stand toge- 
ther, united until the final liberation 
of Palestine." • , 


In pre-conference talks, the 
leadership of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization had rejected the 
participation of the Libyan-backed 
Fatah-revolutlonary council of Abu 
Nidal and four small radical fac- 
tions of the Syrian-backed Pales- 
tine National Salvation Frpnt which 
had demanded Arafat’s ouster. 

“We will maintain our armed 
struggle against Israel, not be- 
cause we seek war, but because 
we want paace, a just and com- 
prehensive peace on the basis of 
the Palestinian right to self- 
determination and to an Indepen- 
dent state with Jerusalem as its 
capital," Arafat said. 

He backed the Idea of an inter- 
national Middle East peace con- 
ference provided all five perman- 
ent members of the United 
Nations Security Council — the 
United States, Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union and China — as well 
as "all Interested parties," Includ- 
ing the PLO, took part with equal 
status. 

He delivered special thanks to 
Algerian president Chadii BendJ- 
edld and Libyan leader Moammar 
Gadhafi for their efforts In the 
Soviet-sponsored drive to reunite 
the PLO. 

Qadhafi had earlier announced 
he planned to attend the opening 
PNC session. But Palestinian offi- 
cials said he changed his mind for 
"security reasons." 

Arafat received a standing ova- 
tion when he entered the confer- 
ence hall hand-ln-hand with 
Bendjedld. . 

He offered greetings to "all the . 
friends of the Palestinian revolu- 
tion, led by the Soviet Union," and 
•issued a renewed appeal io Iraq 
and Iran to arid their 6 and a 
half-year-old war and "turn their 
guns against iBrael for the libera- 
tion of Palestine." • . 

The Palestinian parliament in 
exile met in a second session 
Tuesday to discuss new strategy 
for the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization after Yasser Arafat again 
insisted on hie "gun-and-ollve 
branch” policy. 

Tuesday’s morning Besslon was 
devoted to speeches by foreign, 
mainly East European, delegations 


Davar newspaper * reports 'that,. 
, defence . minister ’ -Yitzhak Rabin' ' 
• had lately announced that the so 
. ..oalied. , 'lron' fist" policy will be car- 
i Tied out; again In the occupied 'ter* . • 

• 'rltories to quell the Arab citizens' . 

• ; resistance. The paper Comments. 

. ’that Rabin will be completely at 

fault If he thinks that such a policy 
t will maintain order and' rest In the' 


:*? occupied territories. It eaya;.that ' 
' ■' thie very tough polioy has failed lrj r 
the- past khd even Invited more 
tension and deepenedttie feelings 


of halted. 'ind enfnioslty between 
y -. / Araba ahd Jews.v •■.*:: • 

, -Tr': ‘ It ; !wbtild '■ -preferable forVthe 

■ « i-. .dqfehce fnlrfleter 1 6 try: 'to. settle 
, ^ problems In, the; occupied , territo- 1 
.,v.rteevthrbugh .’Wise ;ideo1slon8 : be- . 
.. i cause to resort: to sjheer force will 
: ! neYof abathe the ourreri! problems ' 
: : : ' • ■ 5 « :: y C. 


suppression carried .out by the Is- .. 
raeli' authorities In the West Bank 
. and the Gaza Strip. . 

• - :.The‘ ocoupetiori authorities have 
detained hundreds Of Arab univ- 
ersity and school students and 

- have thrown them Into the Shin 
Bet cells and confinement centres 
,and have closed down a number 
of; Universities and other educa- 
tional Institutions In. Arab cities 
and refugee camps. .They also 
banned me distribution of Arab 
newspapers Issued In,. Jerusalem;', 
adds the.paper. ' 

These 1 Infamous practices are. - 
performed as part of.the "Iron Hat"- . 
.polkw declared by defence mlntaf, , 
ter Rablh. This policy, the: paper 
comments. Is denounced -and";/ 
rejected by Arab Inhabitants and a ... 
: majority of Jewish masses as, well ;• 
r ad the world community. ;. 

xTlje paper, warns thet those who , 

- bommlf such acts T|f, perseoutlon -' 
.and repression Should In'.tqrn e'x- ! . 


to the parley. Bulgarian, Yugoslav 
and Hungarian party representa- 
tives were to address the Pales- 
tine National Council to express 
their governments’ support for the 
PLO and unity moves among Its 
hitherto feuding factions. 

PLO sources said that ones the 
foreign delegates end their spee- 
ches discussions would begin on 
future PLO policy. 

In pre-conference discussions, 
Arafat had restored the apparent 
unity of the long-divided factions 
with a significant concession to 
his militant opponents — scrap- 
ping his dormant two-year-old 
agreement with Jordan that called 
for a Joint approach to a Middle 
East peace settlement. 

The action in effect put an end 
to President Ronald Reagan’s 
1882 Middle East peaoe plan that 
caffed for Palestinian autonomy 
"In association with Jordan." The 
plan was earlier rejected by Israel. 

But Arafat stood firm against 
another militant demand: breaking 
all links with President Hosnl Mu- 
barak of Egypt. A decision on the 
Issue was postponed indefinitely. 

Abu Nldal’s representatives left 
Algiers after declaring that they 
were walking out because all ef- 
forts to result the ’unlimited prer- 
ogatives’ of Yasser Arafat had 
been rejected In pre-conference 
discussions. 

Palestinian sources said Arafat 
so far has resisted hard-line pres- 
sure for another concession, a 
complete break In his relations 
with Egypt. 

President Hosnl Mubarak has sent 
a message of support to PLO 
leader Yasser Arafat In the wake 
of hla refusal to break all links with 
the Egyptian government, the Mid- 
dle East News Agency reported 
Monday. 

The message was delivered to 
Mr Arafat In Algiers Monday by 
ambassador Taha Al Fajrnawany 
who. Is heading Egypt's delegation 
to the Palestine National Council. 
Beside delivering Mr Mubarak's 
message to Mr Arafat, Mr Farn- 
wany said he held talks.wlth mem- 
bers of the PLO's Executive Com- 
mittee and representatives of vari- 
ous Palestinian factions attending 
the PNC session. 


, unjustifiable and If the present 
government enjoys any self- re- 
spect, It should have ordered the 
army, to ban those vengeful 
groups from entering the city and 
sabotaging Arab properties and 
uprooting their trees. 

the person who threw a burning 
bomb at the settler's vehicle near 
Qalqlllan In whlQh a wdman was 
: killed and four others- were 
. wounded, many Have no links with 
• the Inhabitants of the city. . It is 
very unfair that those Inhabitants 
had to bay a hlgh prlpe for an in- 
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Poultry project moves ahead 
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Palestinian student still In critical condition 

a Sources from the occupied territories dlaoloaed that the 
health condition of Akram Al Mahtaslb; a Palestinian student u 
Hebron University, is still critical. This student who received a 
number of bullets In the spine and lungs In a Jewish settlers' 1 
attack, lies In partial paralysis and full comatose In the intensive 
care unit at Hadasa Hospital. 

The sources pointed out that only four of Akram’s relative* 
were allowed to visit him after obtaining a special permit from 
the military commander of Hebron area. 

Authorities close down Girls School 

• Israeli occupation authorities have decided to close down 
Khadljah Bint Khoweylld School for Girls In the city of Gaza for 
an unspecified date in addition to two other schools In the town 
of Jaballa as punitive measures for the students’ demonstra- 
tions and strikes. 

Authorities limit distribution of Arab newspaper* 

• An Israeli military correspondent reported that last Tuesday 
the occupation authorities banned Arab newspapers publtew 
In Jerusalem to be distributed In the occupied territories..™) 
correspondent said that the papers’ distribution was 
within the city of Jerusalem only. 

Jewish settlers kidnap elght-y ear-old 

• Israeli sources disclosed that three Jewish aetllera Kidna- 
ped an eight-year old Arab child at Al Bralj refugee wrapj 
Gaza last Monday. The kidnappers, who were using a Peufl«J 
were able to speed away and Israeli police have not y« w- 
tured anybody for Interrogation. 

Rabin vows Israel will stop attacks from Lebanon 

Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin on Tuesday called Lebanjjj 


- TENDER' N0.20/87. Supply 
of 24 air conditioners lor the 
Ministry of Supply. Tender 
Sente are available at 
Snlatry for JDS. Closing 
dale 2 May 1987. 

, TENDER NO 30/87. 
supply of white paper for the 
Ministry of Education. Ten- 
dar documents ere available 
at the ministry for JD 1. 
Closing dete: 26 April 1987. 

• i SUPPLY OF .asphalt mlx- 
lure lor Marj Al Hamam mu- 

» . Tender documents 
able at the munlcl- 
pillty lor JD 20. Closing 
rile: 27 April 1987. | 

» SUPPLY OF .black paper £ 
for the Jordanian Armed Fqr- s 
c« Tender documents are K 
nilleble at the Tender Com- !! 
mfttee lor JD 6. Closing b 
date; 19 May 1987. 

* 8UPPLY OF „1 84 light un- 
111 for Buwydah village coun- a 
eU— Al Ardhah area. Tender .» 
documents are available at - 
;■ lln village, council for JD 5. . 
Cluing dete: 30 April 1987. •» 

!• OPENING AND paving of :• 
tmede for Al Jaazan munlcl- ;• 
Ply Tender documents are - 
iniirable at the municipality 
ikr JD 10 closing date: 27 . 
•April 1987. 


e TENDER 


12/87. 


» of Aluminium foil for 
lltary consumer corpo- 
ration. Tender documents 
are available at tha corpora- 
tion for JD 5. Closing data: 6 
may 1987. 

m TENDER NO 8/87. Supply 
of mixed gravel for Tafilah 
governorate. Tender do- 
cuments are available at Ta- 
fliah Works Directorate for . 
JD 10. Closing data: 26 April 
1987. r. 


i: solution of ail. pending- ^roublee, 

■ .- And • Instead . df embracing;., navy : 
“iron fjsr "policies and ipokfnb fpr^ 
:• • • . rhofe . Arab detainees, : Rablhj 
1 ^ r.Bhbuld talk about beaqe and work:; 

; hPhb$tfy :to; have this realized, '' 
' • Condludea.payar., . 

Kdi Haer^alaO qommenta oh the 
f Arab cltlzibne demonstrations and:. 
; -rprbtestatlone-de8pFte all types of 
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i; : kotar|t Rashit Comments . oh.. 
■ .th'e^cts- Jewish spttlcrehave.car-: 
rted.bjut’lH Qalqllfah .olty'lh jwtall^ 

. ;tlprr. fobthe: klllingby.Arabs.ci.a 1 
- Oew|sh : ,W 0 m'aTi: fit- says •■thaiUfitfa. 
actB are 'teally ehafciefiitapd they'* 
bring ■; hlern|8h;ifdr: ; up; alp: : Tnd80, 

aotB ■ of vlo).enc6 1 ahd^oomfebflbn,; 
adds the papefy^are /cbmpetely- 


clderit they had notnlng to do" with. 

HeSretz writes; , The; present ^ ^el- 
eyenth.|<n.ed8et Has Issued a spe- 
cial law. by which the Israeli.' gov- 
ernment is bound hot Jo . Interfere V 
with Ihydstora' affalrSi The iquds-' 
(Ion here, the peper .sayc., is mpt 1 . 
whether this law Id positive or he- 
fifitlve .but . Is. how.;; to;. muCtef;' 
enough 1 votes to have it nullified. , 
Knesset member '. from ^vMa’ra'k ' 
Ha|m . ; :Ramon’8' ; prppbsil ; Was 
..Aimed gttrlmmlnfrthe lr\|brests of 

Affluent Investors! .yet If- needs '60 v 
-ybtes .to;have : pa8Sed.:dh and eh- : 

'fqrped, . . . . . . . ; 

UhfoViuhtiteiy,- the paper :d6es 
pn.'the'differencBs within , the g6v>- 
erfiment-lormis; difficult obstaole 
. for. .ths auccess; of atioh bills': And : 
in .reiatldhs" 
flbdh.janyyppjltlve ihj- y 

. estb- hf t Jhe:JaraCll. pedp|^ t : - 

' : V: .. t m V 
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agalnBt settlements In northern Israel. 

Rabin also blamed PLO chairman YaBser Arafal 1 "anti I 
of murderera" for the recent Increase In assaults agam i 

In the most recent attack, guerrillas fired f ,v l 0 5 o ^!2!5 win- 
tyusha rockets Into northern Israel Monday night, oauj 
Juries but sending residents In the border city of KJiya 
to underground shelters where many spent tne nigm- ^ 

Speaking to reporters after a cabinet ?? growing ; 

Rabin linked the violence to what he described 
■ \ PelestfnIAh radlcallzatlon. j 

Israeli leaders reject 'Palestinian atetement on 

U8elem 

* . . ■ 

JERUSALEM (AP) — Leaders of letael'e jjff W 

... Ch Tuesday rejected Yasser Arafat a call fo^O Pa . 
with Jerusalem as Its .capital, saying Jerusalem wo. 

, Israeli hands forever. i atlnkf ^' 

, -‘Arafat said Tuesday he wanted to f^lSg.Laifinori 
- ate With Jerusalem as Its capital, foreign marSM^ 

•- itiniinahrlo '/\f Aalohronta at fl MflllilOUnS 10®“™. 


; told thousands of oelebrantB at a Malmouna festive | 

• end of the Jewish paseoyer. ^ 

: "But. a PalestjnlAfi state will not be established J 0r ^ 0a .t O ^ 
remalr) Israel's capital forever, united, and wnoeve 
- .terrorism against: Israel will pay In full. jeniteW; 

, Addressing 2,000 people at s ^ Malmouna "Today.' 
Monday plght, hme. Minister YltzhakSh^irsaW. ^ w 
..enemies We meeting to harm us and, h^njo ^ #0 

• usdlem kom us. Out the people of Israel are strong. | 

: arid this plot will not be ohrrled out." h n cb d 

• . Arafat, chairman; of- the mainstrsam fa 1 ® 11 Meeting 

• .gdlefatlnet liberation . Organization, op 00 ?^ ^iimg for 8 

fferllament-ln-eklle In' Algeria oh Monday by call g. ,y. 

:lnlan ‘state "with Jerusalem a® Its capital- 


AMMAN — A joint venture of El- 
ectro mechanical international of 
Jordan and Frsnz-Klrchfeld of 
West Germany has received a let- 
ter of intent for a turn-key con- 
tract to build poultry slaughte- 
rhouse In the Dulell area. 

The slaughterhouse will be built 
for the Jordanian company for 
Poultry Processing and Marketing 
which currently being established 
with the participation of the gov- 
ernment, the Pension Fund, the 
Social Security Corporation, the 
Ministry of Supply, the Industrial 
Development Bank, the Agricultu- 
ral Credit Corporation and the pri- 
vate sector. 


The private sector share has 
not been settled but a number of 
applications are under considera- 
tion. The Riyadh-based Arab Com- 
pany for the Development of Ani- 
mal Production has also ex- 
pressed Interest In participating In 
the new company. 

The new plant, which will take 
16 months to complete, will be 
able to handle 30,000 birds per 
day and will have facilities for 
fresh and frozen products. The 
freezing facilities will be used 
mainly to prevent problems of sea- 
sonal over and under-supply. 

Once the plant Is established, 


the company will handle all poultry 
slaughtering for the Amman region 
while the present private slaughter 
houses may have the chance to 
convert to sales outlets instead, 

Facilities at Dulell will also in- 
clude a rendering plant to convert 
all chicken waste products Into fat 
and protein and fat concentrates 
for animal feed meal. 

The slaughterhouse Is the first 
stage in a major re-organizatlon of 
the poultry sector. Plans bIbo call 
for the licensing of poultry farms, 
to control their geographical distri- 
bution. Improve efficiency and pro- 
vide a more balanced output 
throughout the year. (PAD) 


1 TENDER NO 645/07. i; 
•Supply of wheel chairs for 
•M Science and Technology >\ 

:, University. Tender do- 
. wmenta are available at the 
Miwrelty dosing date: 29 , 
April 1987. 1 

;* SUPPLY OF 52 wooden 
:JW» for the Jordanian 
operative organization. , 
'•Jmm documents are avail- 5 
r; jo® >1 the organization’s of- - 
, In Abdall for JD 5. Cloe- ; 
j leg date: 27 April 1987. i 

5{2* de J NO.19/87. 

;J“Pply ol different machln- 
iffi ? r Roy®! Air force , 
JSftowte. Tender do- i 
jgmente are available at the •: 
; 22l, attt - 8 purchasing 

SHw?’ c,08,nfl date: * t 

;!iSl P !i LY * ND Installation 
c °PP er sheeting to ; 
the Rock In Jar- 5 
•SkSji^^r documents ^ 

at the Al a r b ® 

r?hS? n committee office 

Cio25?5L? n L l or 960. 
''•oung date; T August 1 987. 

uJJI^ALLfTION ■. OF lire 
^wion syetame lor the 

3m° T ha i R °° k Jer_ 
V| a?J|.Jy? 5 , or documents 

th * Rwtora- 
®ommittea for Al 'Aqaa 

Ro5 L‘ he , Dom * of ?he 
^ S^?Nfl«artl for JD 

^ 0 l®,NQ;40/fl7. Con- 
i a mwS j ^ At building 
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London 

Mon.Wed.Thurs. and Sat. 

Hows that? 
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There’s no more convenient or com- 
fortable way from Amman to London 
than with British Airways* 

We now have four flights, a week. 
Monday, Wednesday, ' Thursday and 
Saturday -all departing at-08.00. . . 

Our wide-bodied TriStars give you a 
choice of First, Superclub and Economy 


Class - with free drinks and great British 
Airyvays service all the way. 

Amman - London direct with British 
Aiiways. It’s the only way to fly! 

Contact British Airways (Bakar Travel) 
Intercontinental Hotel, Amman, Jordan, 
PO Box 35169 or your local travel agent. 
Reservations: 641 430/641 334/641 '873. 


British Airways 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


Zimbabwe’s 7th means 
bye, bye white seats 

Mugabe set to act as guarantee ends 


more than a simple birthday celebration 
By Michael HARTNACK for Africa's youngest state. 

in Harare, Zimbabwe This is the opportunity Prime Mini- 

ster Robert Gabriel Mugabe has awaited 

THE SEVENTH anniversary of the in- to pitch the former British colony into a 
dependence of Zimbabwe, April 18, is new phase in its political and economic 

development. These changes, he hopes, 

Michael Hartnack is a Harare-based * may play a role in the nation’s opposition 

freelance writer. to apartheid and support of mandatory 


international sanctions against neighbor- I 
ing South Africa. 

The guarantee that wliites be repre- 
sented in the Zimbabwe parliament with 
20 seats elected by a separate white roll 
is ending. 

The 1980 London Lancaster House 
Agreement that ended the Rhodesian 
War promised the 280,000 members of 
the country's white community 20 per- 
cent of the 100-member House of 
Assembly for at least seven years. At 
least half that community has left the 
country since 1980, many to South 
Africa. Mugabe has been among the 
loudest to protest having 20 percent of 
the legislature controlled by a group that 
amounts to one in 60 residents among 
the country’s nine million people. 

With the lapsing of the Lancaster 
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There’s only 

one leader. 


Business Week Inter- 
national. The leader in cost- 
efficiency In reaching Senior 
and Chief Executives In Europe 
and Asia. 

Five world-respected In- 
dependent surveys prove It. 

So when you plan your 
media schedule, plan to use 
Business Week International. 

The world's only inter- 
national business news weekly. 
Delivering an International audi- 
ence of top management exec- 
utives. 
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House pledge April 18, Mugabe, provid- 
ed he can muster the necessary 70 
votes, will be free to pass a constitutional 
amendment removing the 20 white 
seats. 

Mugabe believes the answer to Zim- 
babwe'seconomicand political problems 
rests in transforming his ruling Zimbabwe 
African National Union (ZANU) into a 
1 ‘vanguard movement of the workers.’ ’ 
Time and population pressure are 
working against him, however. Upwards 
of 100,000 high school students are grad- 
uated annually and enter a labor market 
gaining only 8,000 jobs annually. With 
the country’s population increasing by 
more than three percent a year, Zim- 
babwe faces the prospect of one million 
unemployed by 1990. 

But Mugabe has left little doubt about 
his plans. ' ‘We are going to do a clean- 
up operation so that we remain only with 
whites who want to work with the gov- 
ernment,” he said in 1985. 

Mugabe’s ZANU holds 66 assembly 
seats. Five white independents general- 
ly vote with the government. He can be 
certain of at least one white vote from 
Chris Andersen, the minister of public 
service and the one non-ZANU member 
of the cabinet. 

.“In my view, it would be desirable 
for the racial nature of the constitution 
to be amended,' ’ Andersen told World- 
Paper. “This seven-year period has 
been honored and proved useful in pro- 
viding for stability, but the white seats 
are now tending to become a source of 
tension. 

“I think you will find of the five in- 
dependents, three others will almost 
certainly support an amendment to the 
constitution. It is my hope that a device 
will be resorted to to provide for repre- 
sentation in parliament of minorities or 
economic interest groups.” 

Mugabe could use the backing of his 
former mentor and only black opponent 
inside Zimbabwe, Joshua Nkomo. 
Nkomo, founder of black insistence to 
white rule in Rhodesia, leads the Zim- 
babwe Africans Peoples Union (ZAPU )> 
from which ZANU broke away in 1964. 

ZAPU hold 14 seats in the assembly, 
and the 80 votes the two parties would 
control if unified would end all need to 

depend on white assembly members for 

the 70 votes required to amend the 
constitution. • 

ZAPU has mass popular backing only 
in the western Matabelelarid provinces, 
Nkomo’s home area. The Shoma-speak- 
ing majority, constituting 70 P er ^ n , 
of Zimbabweans, are broadly behind 
ZANU. -.\V r 

Former Rhodesian Prime Mm#** 
Ian R Smith, winner of 15 of the AJ 
white seats in the 1985 election, W 

expulsion of his assembly membert p 

a first step along the road to a corrup . 
and ineffiderit one-party dictotoranjP 
. the sort that has ruined Other African 
states 

• Mugabe notes his administrators 

helped peasant farmers produce 
per harvests, lowered iiiant mortw 
■ and enrolled 2,6 million children, 
school, compared to 800,000 un 
Smith.*, . 
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Corporate culture 

As you read this 28 drivers from 14 
countries are participating in an "off-road 
driving adventure.” 

Camel cigarettes, a subsidiary of R.J. 
Reynolds, the US-based tobacco con- 
glomerate, is hosting a promotional ex- 
travaganza called the Camel Trophy. 
“Men of adventure” from countries 
which are "significant or potentially im- 
portant” markets for Camels are chosen 
from around 500,000 applicants. 

Land Rovers and support vehicles pro- 
vided for the event will travel 1,000 miles 
through Madagascar’s environmentally 
unique forests. Although the forests along 
Camel’s proposed route once measured 
62,000 sq. km., the heavy footsteps of 
development have now depleted them to 
only 24,000 sq. km.. 

The forests contain more than 12,000 
plant species, 60 percent of which are 
endemic, and a wide variety of animals, 
manyofwhichareonendangeredspecies 
lists. In their 1983-84 Yearbook, the Wforld 
Wildlife Fund ‘ 'designated (this forest) as 
an area of the highest priority for conser- 
vation efforts and research.’ ' 

Ronald J. Field, director of public rela- 
tions at RJ. Reynolds International, insists 
that the competition is ' 'environmentally 
sound’ ' and would cause only superficial 
damage. We wonder if the spirit of the 
event would also cause only f ‘superficial’ ’ 
damage. 

Field noted that the competitors’ only 
reward is the spirit of the event and that 
* ' local governments get nothing either.’ ’ 

Some potential host nations perhaps 
have realized this. Botswana refused the 
competition on environmental grounds 
and because their nation was described as 
an ‘ ‘untamed hell.’ ’ So much for Reynold's 
sensitivity. 

Tiger patrol 

Dogs have been the helpmates of police 
forces around the globe for hundreds of 
years, butdogs just are notas terrifyingas 
perhaps they once were. 
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Governor S.S. Ray of India's northern 
Punjab state wants not dogs, but cats to 
battle his government’s fight against mili- 
tant Sikh seccessionist. The governor has 
proposed that the militants’ sanctuary of 
bayous and swamps, the Mand, be con- 
verted into a tiger refuge. 

‘ 'Releasing tigers to fight terrorists is a 
hell of an idea,’ ’ said one member of the 
Central Reserve Police Force, patrollers 
of the Mand. 

In November the Punjab government 
had an aerial survey done of the proposed 
tiger reserve and now officials are working 
out details of how to relocate tigers and 
rout rebels. 

Opera buffa 

Simonetta Puccini, the illegitimate 
daughter of composer Giacomo Puccini's 
illegitimate son, Antonio, has hired a 
lawyer to claim her share of her grand- 
father's estate. Itis currently held by a man 
named Pasquale, the valet of Baron Livio, 
her stepmother’s brother. 

Japanese take care 
of their own 

Yakuza, Japan's gangsters, are a highly 
visible lot. Popular on television and in the 
movies, itis difficult to miss theonly slight- 
ly less ostentatious real swaggering, be- 
jeweled and closely cropped mobsters 
who so resemble their celluloid cari- 
catures. 

Members of organized mobs in Japan 
operate openly and are treated with kid 
gloves by the media. Gangs frequently 
have well-marked headquarters, tatoosto 
register their affiliations and letterhead 
stationery. The pornography, prostitutes 
andnarcotics (all illegal in Japan) which the 
yakuza pedal to support their swank 
lifestyles are all duly overlooked by 
Japanese authorities. 

Butjapan, that succession^ island na- 
tion, while tolerating and, perhaps, even 
amused by the antics of the mobsters at 
home, doesnottaketheirbehavioraround 
foreigners lightly, Japan is responsible for 
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its own. 

When Seilri Nakagawa, a small-time 
weapons smuggler and member of the 
Suzuhide crime family (part of the \hma- 
guchi-gumi syndicate) tried to commit 
suidde on a Thai Airways International 
jetliner last October, Japan was aghast. 
As the plane and its 233 passengers 
soared to 36,000 feet over Osaka, 
Nakagawa, insured for US$940,000, 
stepped into a bathroom with a hand 
grenade and tried to blow himself up. He 
did not. But, the plane was damaged, a 
number of people were injured and an 
emergency landing was made. 

Inada Nada, a noted psychiatrist and 
novelist, wrote in Tokyo Shimbun, “Ja- 
panese society is responsible for this in- 
cident and should idemnify the more than 
60 injured passengers and crew, several 
seriously hurt, and Thai Airways. Our 
ambivalence about organized crime — 
they are contemptible scum but a 
necessary evil— makes us culpable.” 

No one in Japan has yet come up with 
any money, but who icnows, someone 
just may. 

Really, no catch? 

International Business Macliines, the 
mutinational globe straddler, was Green- 
castle, Indiana’s largest employer until 
last month. When IBM said it had to 
close its distribution center, the town, 
was concerned. 

As Frederick Feinstein of the US 
House of Representatives subcommittee 
on labor-management said, "a highly 
profitable business can close a plant with 
a conscience.” 

According to Dale Bennett, an IBM 
“communications specialist” in Green- 
castle, IBM has been in the town for 30 
years and is "just trying to do what is 
right under the circumstances.” 

All 985 employees can receive com- 
pany-paid relocations to other IBM fa- 
cilities. IBM is donating its building and 
land to the town, paying. US$1.5 million 
to offset lost tax revenue and assigning 
an executive to attract new businesses. 
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UNDERCURRENT 

World perspectives 


Cartographers Shape the world. And 
Chinese, North American and African 
cartographers see things differently. 

' Victor Hao Li, president of the East- 
Wfest Center in Hawaii, noted in his foun- 
dation’s recent annual report "virtually 
all map producers place their Own ton: . 
tries In the center.' ’ 

American maps put the ftfestern.hemi-.! 
sphere and US Atlantic connection to 
Europe in prime space, while Asia is 
remote arid, in fact, is cut in half. The 
region, and its role in the world, is 
thereby difficult to visualize. 



i^|\ 


Chinese .maps emphasize : the area 
between the two tropics—much of the 
Third Vforld. •; 

, Some cartographers produce more 
. provocative maps. MfecArthur ! s Univer- 
sal Corrective M&p pf the Wbrld, placed 
“(down under” Australia on top of the 
world. 

Other maps measure size in terms of 
natural or economic resources. In the 
formerjapanis tiriy/while Brazil is enor- 
mous. In tbe'iattet, Japan; an economic 
giant, rivals the United States in size and 
Brazil shrinks dramatically. 
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Half the world spirals 
to population impasse 

Other half winning stabilization fight 


By Jodi Jacobson 

in Washington, USA 


DEMOGRAPHIC FORCES are divid- 
ing the world. While half is winning the 
struggle against population growth, the 
other half is heading toward the Demo- 
graphic TVap. 

The industrial countries and China,- 
the world's most populous land, have 
reached the stage where fertility is at or 
below replacement level They either 
have balanced births and deaths or are 
in the process of doing so. 

In the world’s other half, birthrates 
remain high as death rates decline, part- 
ly because of improved health care. As 
a result, rapid population growth is 
beginning to overwhelm life-support 
systems. As living standards decline and 
the ecology deteriorates, they create 
conditions that, combined with political 
instability, trap a country almost before 
its leaders realize it. 

Interrupting the downward spiral now 
rivals nuclear disarmament in import- 


Jodi Jacobson is a senior researcher at the 
Wbrldwatch Institute in Washington, DC. 


ance on the international agenda. 

Nigeria, Africa's most populous coun- 
try with just over 100 million people, is 
a classic example of a country trapped 
by demographic forces. In 30 years, its 
mortality rate has declined with advanc- 
es in health care from 27 to 18 per 1,000. 
Over the same period, its high birthrate 
has stagnated from 51 in 1955 to 48 in 
1985. As a result, its population growth 
has accelerated, with numbers projected 
to reach 532 million before its growth 
halts about the year 2035. That means 
Nigeria would contain almost as many 
people as live today in all of Africa. And, 
the population of Kenya and Ethiopia is 
expected to increase fourfold before 
stabilizing. 

But long before these projections ma- 
terialize, life-support systems in these 
countries will collapse. For many such 
Third W>rld countries, the Demograph- 
ic TVap is the grim alternative to making 
the transition from a premodem socie- 
ty with high birth and death rates to 
a modem society with low fertility and 
mortality rates and demographic 
balance. 

In the trap, the prospect is a return to 
the high birthrates and death rates of 


premodern society. The regression 
already is evident in sub-Saharan Africa 
where famine in the late 1970s and in 
1983 has raised death rates twice. 

The industrial world provides vivid 
contrast. The population of the United 
Kingdom is expected to stabilize by 2010 
at 59 million, 5 percent above the cur- 
rent level. Vfest Germany's stabilization 
mark of 52 million in the same year is 15 
percent below today's population. 

The slow-growth regions include 
North America, Western and Eastern 
Europe, including the Soviet Union, and 
East Asia, including China. These re- 
gions contain 2.3 billion people, just 
under half the world total. With a popu- 
lation growth rate of 0.8 annually, they 
add 19 million people a year. 

The rapid-growth regions include 
Africa, the Middle East, the South Asian 
subcontinent and Latin America, and 
contain 2.6 billion people. Their 2.5 per- 
cent rate of growth adds 64 million peo- 
ple each year to the world. 

Most societies do not even know 
when they cross the biological thres- 
holds leading to economic decline and 
the Demographic TVap. Few notice 
when topsoil loss exceeds new soil for- 
mation, when firewood harvesting 
begins to exceed the sustainable yield, 
and the life-supporting forest dwindles. 
The forest begins to feed on itself. By 
the time the loss of tree cover becomes 
1 evident, the momentum of population 
growth may make it impossible to arrest 
the decline. 

A Wjrld Bank study has determined 
that seven West African countries with 
a population of 31 million in 1980 could 
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growth rates ensure they eventuallvS 
exceed their capacity. 

Since the United Nations p ra( W 
the Decade of Development in 
1970s, per capita grain production h 
countries such as Peru, Zambia andMo- 
zambique has declined by 20 percent ' 
Declining production is an early signal 
population pressure on the land is' 
becoming excessive. In Haiti, Iraq ad [ 
Angola, the amount of grain produced • 
for each person has fallen by haif^l 
the past 15 years. j 

When food production declines inn! 
agrarian society, it usually isonfyamat-j 
ter of time until per capita income fe&i 
just as it becomes necessary to impott ; 
food. Food imports mean more extend' 
debt. As debt rises, the countrypasej 
a threshold beyond which it can w; 
longer pay annual interest. Lenderctta 
add unpaid interest to the principals 
debt rises even faster. 

Countries with rapid population 
growth such as Nigeria, the Philips 
and Mexico have declining incomes, h 
contrast, most countries with react 
minimal population growth haverisq 
incomes. 

Mexico is an example of the stresses 
so many Third World lands face. He® 
to 82 million, it grows by 2.1 mini 
year. During the 13 years left inthisc& 
tury, 15 million young people wiDecte 
the job market in an economy burd » 
ed by a US$102 billion external debts 
the country where the Green Rewtea 

began, deteriorating land resource 

scarcity of water for irrigation are*# 
ening a dependence on imported^ 
Real wages have declined by a® 
during the 1980s. With wages faW 
government has ended the 
1 tortillas, the cornmeal food staple^ 
ther weakening the social safety 
National governments have raK 
perience with a long-term, 
decline in living standards. Evencap» 
political leaders, as a result, appe* 
competent. As economic stresjg 
ates social stress, and ethwcaod 
tensions worsen, govemnw^', 
preoccupied with instability- 
more time and energy merely W j 

stay in power. • 

Tbo many economic planner. 

population policymakere ^ ^ 
guish between the need to slow 
. tion growth and halt it. . : 

If the demands of a soOT. 

■ less than the society rwjfc 

population growth is ^ 

mand has passed the 
ply, the failure to stop P°P»? 
leads to a deterioration « 

systems, and another land ? . . . 

.in the Demographic W* 

• Most developing counti« » 

monail their energy, ^ S 
gency basis, to slow ^ ds0 ^ 
• tion growth. ^ 
to enrironmental 
mic decline, social Idem P - . j 
the Demographic W ' ; 


1985 

Grain production Population 

per person growth 
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3.3 Iraq 

3.1 Liberia 
3 Nigeria 
2.9 Iran 
2.6 Egypt 
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2.5 Angola 

2.5 Peru 
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Muslims up, Slavs down, 
as shifts dim reform 

Tradition hinders Gorbachev strategy 


By Martha Brill Olcott 


in Hamilton, USA 


SHIFT in the demographic bal- 
Jttot the Soviet Union which has 
^ Place over the past 20 years is 
®ng Mikhail Gorbachev’s strat- 
to mobilize the country for reform. 

ci j 


uuw miu peiaisienuy mgn 
p am °ng ( the predominantly 
^Central Asian and Caucasian na- 
« mean that not only will the nil- 
superiority of the Russian pop- 
80011 en d, the Slavic population 
eventually to minority status. 

*■ impunity will achieve ma- 
but US demographers 
rS’Jy 2000 the Caucasians and 
i D Vu- 3 ? c 9 Ill hined will account for 
% K of Soviet population. 

power within the 
pot shifting to reflect 

te : X^.!5 an8e8 ' des ? itethe 


“anonawieamust 

sacri- 

Central Asian and 
a^ems deter- 
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mined to preserve their traditional way 
of life. Moscow wants them to moder- 
nize and participate in the country’s eco- 
nomic life. 

Moscow’s policy seems sure to fail. 
Moscow must now decide between us- 
ing coercion to force participation or 
leave this increasingly critical population 
underutilized despite the need to main- 
tain a skilled labor force and the ranks of 
the Soviet military. 

Gorbachev's economic and political 
reforms have reduced the discretionary 
authority of the leadership of non- 
Russian republics in the name of better 
serving all-union goals, raising the 
specter of increased ethnic tension. 

Changing ethnic make-up has conse- 
quences for all aspects of Soviet life, but 
the economic challenges are the most 
serious and immediate. The develop- 
ment of natural resources in the non- 
Slavic regions, for example, is often at 
odds with the economic goals, of the 
local national elites. . 

The Slavic population is aging, unlike 
the more fecund Caucasian and Central 
Asian populations. Replacement in 1 the 
labor force will have to come increasing- 
ly from these nationalities— the Uzbeks, 
Kazakhs, Azerbaijanis, Tajiks and Kiri 
ghis, in Central Asia, as well as the . 
primarily Christian Georgians and the 
Armenians in the Caucasus. ■ . 

But these populations are difficult to 


mobilize effectively or deploy as trained 
technical labor. Most Caucasians and 
Central Asians, raised in the countryside 
do not share the Slavic love of city life. 

In rural Caucasus and Central Asia, 
nearly three-quarters of the non-Rus- 1 
sian population do not speak fluent Rus - 1 
sian. Their educational level is only 
slightly less than the Slavic population's I 
but their schools are much worse. | 

Moscow has called in the past two 
years for major educational reforms, 1 
partly to improve the level of technical | 
training and remedy the Russian lang- 
uage deficiencies. Shortages of trained 
teachers, texts and even school buildings 
have hindered reform. Efforts to en- 
courage Caucasian and Central Asian 
youths to seek technical training away 
from their home republics have been 
disappointing. 

The military must draft one of every 
four conscripts from Central Asia and 
the Caucasian republics to maintain the 
size of the Soviet armed forces. The 
military traditionally has posted such 
conscripts to construction or other rear- ! 
guard battalions but now must post I 
these men to combat-ready units. , 

These young men not only present 
language and technical skill problems, ! 
they pose socialization risks. Because 
most are from Muslim backgrounds, the 
Central Asian and Caucasian youths are 
culturally distinct. Most practice some 
rituals, but less than 10 percent are fer- 
vent believers. Many find the military an 
alien institution, which gives them their 
first exposure to ethnic prejudice. Com- 
plaints about the language deficiencies ! 
of conscripts remain common. , 

The Red Army has always tried to rely 
on patriotism to ensure its strength. 
This is no longer possible. Military pro- 
pagandists now also appeal to the na- 
tional pride of the non-Slavic population. ! 

The patriotism of the Central Asians i 
and the Caucasians differs from that of 
the Russians. Most accept, although 1 
some begrudgingly, that they are, how- 
ever, part of the Soviet Union, with its 
economic and defense benefits. 

In the apathy arising from the dis- i 
solute rule of Brezhnev’s final years, 
Muslim regions supported a religious ! 
revival. While not imitating the fun- 
damentalism of the Afghans or Iranians, 
most Soviet Muslims were content to 
explore their Muslim past and increase 
their observance of Muslim religious 
ritual. A few university students have set 
up small Arabic and payer study groups. 
Not politically threatening in them- 
selves, such developments threaten 
Moscow’s ideological hegemony when 
Gorbachev seems concerned to reas- 
sert control. 

Gorbachev’s challenge in the repub- 
lics is to restore Moscow’s ideological 
direction without antagonizing local na- 
tionalities. This may not be possible, 

Riots followed the appointment last 
December of a Russian first secretary 
. in Kazakhstan’s capital, Alma Ata. Mos- 
cow seemed Shocked that the "retire- 
ment’ ’ of the corrupt Kazakh boss D. A. 
Kunaev could be interpreted as a na- 
tional insult. Even more dangerous is 
Gorbachev's desire, to eliminate the 
practice of religion % party member, ♦ 
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As numbers 
shift, order 
threatened 

Growth forces change 


By Nazu Choucri 

in Cambridge, USA 

Behind the savage stmt fighting in 
Beirut, the attack oti a Vietnamese re- 
fugee in a 1 has fishing town and Cam- 
bodians flooding a Thai border camp is 
a common link— population. Professor 
Nazli Choucri, a pioneer in the study of 
conflict and population, explores the im- 
pact of demographics on the lives of peo- 
ple and governments for WorldPaper. 

SCARCELY a day goes by without some 
new evidence of the perils of rapid 
population growth. Conventional wis- 
dom has it that growing population amid 
scarce resources may cause serious dis- 
location. But, less widely understood is 
the role of population growth, shifts and 
movement in threatening stability and 
the nature of the existing social order. 

Lebanon is the worst case of a multi- 
ethnic or multi-religious society in which 

Nazli Choucri is a professor at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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In multl-ethnlCi multi-religious Lebanon, demographic 
shifts have created ‘worst case’ tensions. 


the population of one group not only 
grows at a fester rate than the others but 
at a rate that is unanticipated. This leads 
to increased demands by the growing 
group for more political influence. 

Lebanon’s demographic base was 
dislocated as Shiite Muslims grew in 
numbers faster than the various Chris- 
tian groups. The existence of outsiders, 
Palestinians, exacerbated tensions. 

The Israeli invasion to establish order 
met with severe setbacks. Everyone ob- 
jected. The Israeli casualty rate was suf- 
ficiently high by Israeli standards to 
result in withdrawal. 


Less dramatic an illustration of pecul- 
iar demographic features is the state of 
Israel. Created in 1948 as the outcome 
of decades of Jewish immigration from 
Europe that changed prevailing popula- 
tion patterns, Israel continues to harbor 
a large Arab population. That population 
is growing at a rate fester than that of the 
European Jews. 

Also growing faster than the Euro- 
pean Jews are the numbers of Jewish 
migrants to Israel from the Middle East. 
The nature of the Israeli social order and 
the resolution of which ethnicities will 
dominate and run the state is at stake. 


Israel's domestic political pra^ 

b n ^ dlvorcedfromHsto 4 

In the United States, acorti^ J 
population-related effects make fa! 
graphic issues intensely polios ^ 
make politics increasingly shaped b/t}i 
power of numbers. * 

Conflicts and lack of economic m 
tunity in the Southern HeroisZ, 
literally have pushed people across fe 
US border, affecting the regional labor 
market, social services and the m. 
of the society to which they 

The increasingly multi-lingua] m 
position of the US population, espe&y 
in the West and Southwest, renders 
, English an unlikely common lanp^. 
Although English has served as the lis 
that binds, its strength will erode astbe 
United States moves toward a mtft 
lingual society. 

And, there is the demographic conse- 
quence of war. Every post-toil 
US involvement in a major war haste, 
followed by a wave of refugees frank 
war zone: Koreans, Vietnamese, fa 
bodians and other Asians. Non% 
emers have replaced the traditional^ 
of Europeans to the United States. 

None of these changes is donti 
Yet they will invariably change ft 
demographic characteristics of fc 
United States, generating a pop# 7 , 
composition that may be far afieHd 
what the founding fathers had in nci 

Change in age structure is deadyrr- 
portant for all societies. In many (lo- 
oping countries the youth of the popt 
tion and its continued slant towards w-| 
productive age structure is defined* 1 
national problem. In advanced industs 


societies, the aging of population bur- 
ij ens social security schemes and 
- threatens to add stress on an already 
j s pned working-age population. 

■I Notable strides in employment of 
j amen, coupled with recognition of the 
importance of improving the status of 
i pomen, is making women increasingly 
i potential claimants on social resources, 
ill the history of political voting in the 
I ffat provides any useful hypothesis, it 
■is that labor force participation is often I 
: an initial condition for involvement in 
i politics. Demands for economic equali- 
i ty may sometimes become a prelude to 
demands for political equality. 

| Demographic factors become political 
J -either by virtue of the government’s 
[ increasing wisdom or, as is more often 
the case, because of increased percep- 
if.fon of threats to statehood, 
i Aside from pressure on the allocation 
i of resources, numbers also shape the 

• political process in developing countries; 
j they are increasingly important in devel- 
oped countries with high political par- 
ticipation. In general, it means that 
: growing population means more govem- 
.ment, and more government means 
| greater regulation of individual behavior, 
i fet, no real evidence exists that popu- 
jhtion densities per se lead to instabili- 
: | ty. Many densely populated areas of the 
; I world have been highly stable. Many of 
i the most unstable areas in Latin Amer- 
i b and Africa have low population den- 

| tides. 

I The proposition that increased densi- 
ty leads to external violence is also 
dubious. Many high-density countries 

• ire not engaged in expansion or exter- 
■ ‘Ml aggression.# 


fusing Hispanic arnbimte 
may alter US thinking 

With friction also comes tolerance 


BY JAVIER Rodriguez and Policy Priorities expects Hispanics The National Association of Latino 
in Fort Worth, USA by 1990 to replace blacks as the coun- Elected and Appointed Officials counted 

- - ■ ■ try's poorest minority group. in 1985 a total of 3,200 Hispanics in 

DEMOGRAPHERS SAY His panic Hispanics already lag behind the over- public office, a figure that has doubled in 
Americans will be, by the end of the cen- all US population, with a median family 10 years. 

tury, the largest and poorest minority income of $18,800, more than $8,000 Texas has the largest number of His- 
population in the United States. They less than the national average, reports panic officeholders, 1,352, according to 
have increased to 16.9 million since 1980, the Census Bureau. Unemployment the Southwest Viter Registration Edu- 
a 16 percent increase in seven years and among Hispanics is 11.3 percent while cation Project, 
at a rate almost five times greater than in the general population's it is just 7.4 Vblasquez and others believe the Latin 

• ... ■ n i _ _li • ll 


in Washington. The Center for Budget 
and Policy Priorities expects Hispanics 
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make hiring undocumented im r* - - 

illegal but it also provides amne . . wn 
deportation for those inidocu- 
workers who have lived at lc. 
years in the United States. 

"Now we have people that c: i* 

cuss a problem that affects Latino^, : d 
many times from first-hand experi- 
ence,” says Richard Fajardo, staff at- 
torney and former Washington liaison 
with the Mexican-American Legal De- 
fense and Education Fund. 


Vblasquez and others believe the Latin 
that of the general population. percent. influence is well on its way to altering the 

They may be on the bottom of many But activists like Velasquez think the face of the United State s . 
scales, but Americans of Spanish- future will be bright for Hispanics in He offers as evidence his experience 
speaking origin and descent may not on- politics. teaching recently at Harvard Universi- 

ty rearrange the way the United States A Hispanic Congressional Caucus ty in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He 
looks on demographic charts, they may debate in Washington is concerned with asked his class of mostly Anglo students 
also alter the way the country thinks. Hispanic constituents, bilingual educa- how many spoke a foreign language. 

"There is a southwestern ambiente tion, economic development and im- "About 80 percent raised their 
that you won’t find in Bloomington, In- migration policy. Caucus chairman, Rep- hands,' ’ he said. 4 'Then I asked how 
diana,’ ’ says William C. Velasquez, who resentative Esteban Torres, a California many spoke Spanish. About half raised 
deliberately substitutes the Spanish Democrat, notes that while the 1986 im- their hands. That is the future I said.” 
word for ‘ ‘ambiance’ ’ to make his point migration reform bill became law over Then Velasquez added in Spanish: 
that the Hispanic experience in the state the objections of many Hispanics, the ‘ 'Me entiendes? 
of Texas holds lessons for the rest of the caucus helped soften its impact. It may Do you understand me?# 

country. 

Velasquez watches the "hispaniza- 
tion” of Tfcxas from his post as executive 
director of the San Antonio-based 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

Hispanic influence in US political affairs jfl BOSlOH. MQSSQChUS&IiS 

commensurate with their impact on the * 

'"fsome^oblems in Texas, The largest Private University In the United States 

close contact with Mexicms numerous , N0RTHEAST ERN UNIVERSITY in Boston otters more than 

SSStlSSS 140 undergraduate, graduate and professional degree programs. 

antecedents of the North American • NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY is the world leaderin un- 
cowboy have contributed to a tolerance dergraduate Cooperative Education programs , through which 

of Hispanic life among Anglos, the non- students integrate academic studies and paid professional 

Hispanic portion of the population, he work experience. It is also internationally renowned for its 

claims postgraduate programs in a variety of profe ssional fields. 

' ‘That is not to say that there have not • NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY enrolls men and women 

been some very tough times between from 110 countries. 

the Mexicans and whites,' be says , NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY offers State-of-the- Art 

‘But I do not thmk they have Engineering short courses in Boston. Massachusetts and 

tough as those between whites and ofr silicon Valley California, 

er non-whites in the rest of the country. 

The state’s Mexican-American legi- For complete information , write or telex your specific degree or 

slative caucus includes nine Anglos, one short-course interest to : 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

slation providing indigent health care, Office of International Affairs (WP) 

funding for primarily Hispanic school Boston , Massachusetts 02115 U. S. A. 

SStaTeSoTyHis?^ta □ Undergraduate Cooperative Education Programs 

, ' □ Intensive English Language Course 

has made Texas more moderate, says Q Bostoni MA n Santa Clara, CA 

\felasquez. . 

The US Hispanic population should Arls an( j s c i ence Business Administration Pharmacy and Allied 

reach 30 million by 2000, making it the _ B os<o„-Ro™Colle f ;e _ Computer Science Health Professions 

country’s largest minority, says the of Human Development Criminal Justice School of Uw 

Hispanic Policy Development Project Professions . 


China vs. India: the race 
no country wants to win 

‘Nothing less than a billion’ for both lands 



ByArunChacko 

in New Delhi, India 

UNEDUCATED Shanti Devi Yadav was 
married at 15. She had eight children, 
two of whom died in infancy. Like 
everyone else in her central Indian vil- 
lage, her three daughters were also wed 
in their mid-teens and started to have 
children right away. Only, with better 
medical facilities available, they will lose 
fewer children. 

What exactly will India’s population be 
at the turn of the century and when will 
it overtake China's? Official sources 
estimate India will have 950 million peo- 
ple in 2000. More realistic private ex- 
perts are convinced that the country has 
to plan for a billion. 

India’s population control program, 
started early in the 1950s, got a boost 
and then a considerable setback in the 
mid-3970’s. The setback arose from the 
forcible sterilization campaigns assassin- 
ated Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and 
her late son, Sanjay, initiated during an 
18-month emergency period. It is only 
now that the family planning program, 
renamed 1 ‘family welfare/ ' is beginning 


Arun Chacko is WorldPaper’ s associate 
editor in South Asia. 


to recover. . . . . J 

Government officials feel h® 
population should stabilize at 1 Jjjj 
in tlie middle of the next century, b® • 
birthrate has been static at 33 pew 
the last five or six years. Jf 


j already have a birthrate of less than the 
j targeted 31 per 1,000. 

•j ".Wterever in the Indian situation 
j socio-economic progress has taken 
; iPbce, the birthrate has tended to 
| ™e,” Kakar observed. ‘ ‘As a result, 
[•!** ® Progress in the four southern 
ste te3, the western states of Maharastra 
JMGujerat, and the northern states of 
b^jaband Haryana.” 

But the fact of the matter is that these 
| ^ do not constitute a majority. The I 
hence politically dominant 
Indian Hindi heartland hangs like 
albatross around the country’s neck. 

! grossly overpopulated Uttar Pradesh 
has 110 million people. By 2000 
could be 165 million. By virtue of 
Ui*P% increasing population, the 
J’8peaidng states are going to be 
more politically dominant. Since 
I ES re P resen tation in New Delhi is 
SS? ^ numbers ’ progressive 
vriflL i a ra °re stagnant population 
emmf! '® ss v °fee in the national gov- 
^teasing demands for sepa- 
J, au ton°my will undoubtedly re- 
.°"Iy ® the relatively ad- 
i$dom/ Unja k' The Indian government 
'Seething stemlhepopula- 
b irate rm l 18 a ^ hmily planning 

cabinet approval, but 

seems nothing ** 


Then Velasquez added in Spanish: 
"Me entiendes?" 

Do you understand me?# 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
in Boston, Massachusetts 

The Latest Private University In the United States 

• NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY in Boston offers more than 
140 undergraduate, graduate and professional degree programs. 

• NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY is the world leaderin un- 
dergraduate Cooperative Education programs, through which 
students integrate academic studies and paid professional 
A-ork experience. It is also internationally renowned for its 
postgraduate programs in a variety of professional fields. 

• NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY enrolls men and women 
from 110 countries. 

• NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY offers State-of-the- Art 
Engineering short courses in Boston. Massachusetts and 
Silicon Valley California. 

For complete information, write or telex your specific degree or 
short-course interest to: 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

Office of International Affairs (WP) 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 U.S.A. 

□ Undergraduate Cooperative Education Programs 

□ Intensive English Language Course 

□ State-of-the-Art Engineering short courses 

□ Postgraduate program(s) as indicated below : 


□ Boston, MA 

Arts and Science 

Boston-Rouve College 

of Human Development 
Professions 


□ Santa Clara ,CA 

. Business Administration _ 

. Computer Science 
.Criminal Justice " 

. Engineering 


. Pharmacy and Allied 
Health Professions 

.School of Uw 


Javier Rodriguez is a reporter for the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. 
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public issue in France 

Government support provokes calls of racism 


By Constance Matthiessen 

in Paris. France 

GENERAL CHARLES de Gaulle said in 
1945 to his newly liberated nation, 
* ‘France, alas, lacks men. This is a pro- 
found source of our problems and a prin- 
ciple obstacle to our recovery.’ ’ Over 40 
years later, the medium is different- 
billboards and postcards featuring rosy 
infants foamed by slogans urging couples 
to have children— but the message is the 
same: France needs babies. 

The birthrate in most European coun- 

C distance Matthiessen is a freelance jour- 
nalist living in Paris. 


tries is plunging, causing public concern. 
The baby boom of the postwar era, 
which spurred calls for zero population 
growth slowed in the 1960s and began to 
reverse itself as many couples decided 
against marriage and married couples 
had fewer children. Birthrates in most 
European countries have dropped below 
the rate necessary to replenish the ex- 
isting population. 

For government officials, these demo- 
graphic trends conjure forboding sce- 
narios of a shrinking labor pool, short- 
falls in military manpower and, most 
serious of all, growing numbers of elder- 
ly citizens who will be expensive to sup- 
port. As one French demographer put 
it, “France and Europe are entering a 


demographic winter.” 

In France, the birthrate has fallen 
steadily in recent years— from 2.7 child- 
ren per woman in 1960 to 1.8 today. A 
contributing factor may be the significant 
drop in the number of French couples 
who choose to marry: 400,000 in 1974 
and 285,000 a decade later. At the same 
time, many working couples are forego- 
ing parenthood altogether. 

But the French birthrate, while well 
below the cherished 2.1 rate, is higher 
than that of many of its European neigh- 
bors. This may be because childbearing 
in France has become almost as much 
of a public issue as a private decision. 

Newspapers carry editorials about the 
country’s demographic decline and a 
former prime minister, Michel Debre, 
frequently decries the moral and political 
lassitude of couples who refuse to marry 
and procreate. The billboard baby cam- 
paign, sponsored by France’s top adver- 
tising companies is the latest in a tradi- 
tion of private sector efforts to en- 
courage fertility. Since 1920, the owners 
of the Samaritaine department store 
have awarded cash bonuses to France’s 
biggest families. 
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‘There Is More to life than sex . . . Frsmfe needs babies.’ 
And prefen them to bp white and of French descent. 


Perhaps most significantly, theFiw, 
government has one of the moaT 
gressive programs in Europe to 
age natality. In France, for earl - 

mothers can return to work afters 
years of maternity leave without^ 
seniority (the current government J 
like to extend the leave to three m 
P arents receive tax deductionsfor® 
cai-e costs and public daycare center® 
readily available. 

Prime Minister Jacques Chirac, elect- 
ed last March, recently introduced sw 
eral new measures to encourage large 
families. According to the minister 
introduced the plan, “Wfearenotafaid, 
to recognize that a major preoccupafa 
I of the government is demographic." 

The plan is based on recent govern- 
ment studies which concluded that 
economic concerns are the main & i 
centive to larger families. These ad- 
eems are well-founded. According tolls 
studies there is a proportionally latter 
jump in a family's cost of living afterthe 
third child than after the second. 
According to the statistics, mothers n 
families with three children are far Iks 
likely to work than in families with ok 
or two children. 

The Chirac government’s family pto 
provides a monthly subsidy to fani; 
who have a third child, enabling oce 
parent to stay home and at least partiaSy 
making up for the loss of income. TV 
new measures also expand cfaftbff 
subsidies to cover in-home as well a in- 
stitutional childcare. A third proviso 
gives tax breaks to large families wto 
build or buy a home. 

Some observers see a dark side in & 
push for more babies, a side tainted jj. 
racism and fear. And-discrirninatw 
groups believe the pro-birth campaign 
fueled in part by fear that France's I# 
ly non-white immigrant minority cow 
one day become a majority. 

Indeed, the Chirac governments 
raised tire specter of an underpopu^ 
France while simultaneously depora 
large numbers of immigrants, tighte®! 
immigration control and proposing 
troversial reform to the c0untr ^ . 
of nationality that would make it ^ 
for the children of immigrants to m 
French citizenship. These me* - 
suggest that proliferation m so 
illations is more welcome 

In Paris, at least one 
boards, which shows onJywtoMF, 
haired infants, had “racist : 

^S^case, it is questionable^; 
even the most powerful 
centives can influence a ^ ^ # 
damental and, ultimately, pe . 
the decision to have a child. ^ 
women seem to know very ^ 
the government's family 
mother commented, w ^ 
programs would never chan^ 
about whether or not t°. 

. Other mstemcounmeawj^^ 

graphic problems of 
doubt looking to France to see j 
duds of one baby boom. ■ ^ 

ironically schooled m the 

population growth, canbe^ 

start a baby boom of their 
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By Jacqueline Grapin 

in Paris, France 

THE INDUSTRIALIZED nations are 
aging, They are aging faster and faster. 
And, a larger and larger proportion of 
their populations is retired. 

There were 156 million people over 60 
years of age who were without any in- 
come-producing job in 1985, compared 
with 60 million 25 years ago. In the year 
2025, 290 million people will be retired. 
This information is from a study 
recently completed by the Geneva- 
| based International Labor Organization, 
j which is worried by the ever-increasing 
| burden represented for the working 
persons by the various pensions and 
social security benefits. 

Thirty-five years ago, only 7.3 percent 
of the population of the industrialized na- 
tions was above 60 and retired; in 1985, j 
it was 13,3 percent; they will be 20.7 per- 1 
cent at some point during the next 
-'quarter of a century. 

! Japan expects to have 433 retired peo- 
I pie per 1,000 in 2025, compared to 185 
| in 1950 and 260 today. Wfestem Europe 
j is aging even faster; there will be 638 
| retired people in Western Europe per 
WOO in 2025, compared to 229 in 1950 
'and 367 today. 

I Governments are worried. The 
( French speak about a “demographic 
jointer,” all the more striking because 
| the Mediterranean, France faces 
! Algeria, where half the population is 
| yider 15. When Algeria obtained its in- 

* dependence in 1962, it had a population 

10 million, a quarter of the 
rench population . Tbday, Algeria has a 
Population of 25 million, almost half that 
France. 

^anything, the trend is intensifying. 
^Algeria, Thnisia and Morocco send 
JJ^rous immigrants to France, where 
. Declaration of the Rights of Man” 
gmated, but where immigrants feel 
j^sand less welcome. 

! J^F^nch government is trying to 
; ^ chM births. From 1969 

1 kata : num ber of third-rank 

ptonate had fallen by nearly 
^Percent, from 246,900 to 76,300 per 
^.As $arly as 1970, a 10,000-franc 
rjyfvras provided as a bonus when 
^^wisbominafemfly. 

T s slight - lbda y. i ust 

l ChtrJJ® 5 •°“ Ion francs set aside by the 

assistance 

• famSe S m Qonnect * on with third births in 

} ti^^^Pffaphers now underetand 
proble m is that of the 

WoridPaptr’s associate 

:-i ■' ** .™tem Europe. 



childless women. In 1945, 8.4 percent of 
all French women had no children; by 
1985, the figure had jumped about one- 
third to almost 12 percent. The figure 
could soon reach 14 percent. 

These trends can be observed across 
Europe. Even though its social policies 
geared toward the family have tradi- 
tionally been among the most dynamic, 
especially by means of the “family 
rates” enjoyed by taxpayers, France is 
now unable to reach the reproduction 
level needed to break even demographi- 
cally (2.1 children per family). 

Almost 75 percent of all the women 
aged between 30 and 34 work. Analysts 
are only starting to think that the living 
conditions of the younger women, par- 
ticularly with respect to work patterns 
and child care, should be improved so 
that they are not discouraged from fami- 
ly tasks reserved in the past for women 
who were not working. But would the 
aging majority of the population, which 
now dominates social and political life, go 
along with such an evolution in favor of 
the younger generations? 

The United States constitutes a pro- 
totype that Europe watches as if it were 
a model. The proportion of the US 
population above 65 increases twice as 
fast as the rest of the population. While 
during the last 100 years the US popula- 
tion has experienced a five-fold increase, 
the number of retired people has in- 
creased 15 times. This group now in- 
cludes 25 million individuals, out of a 
total population of 238 million. 

From the Grey Panthers to the 
American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, which has 16 million members, 
they are developing an organized voice. 
They are the wealthiest segment of 
society as a whole: their deposits ac- 
count for 80 percent of all the savings 
banks’ deposits. On the average, they 
spend only one-third of their available in- 
come. Contrary to what is widely believ- 
ed, their life is usually much easier than 
that of the young, whose social securi- 
ty charges are extremely high, and 
whose tax rates are less advantageous. 

Improved life expectancy, which has 
soared from 45 to 75 years within 100 
years, is a major contributor to this 
phenomenon. When in the very near 
future, the babyboom generation reach- 
es retirement age, an even more signifi- 
cant evolution will take place. The 76 
million people bom between 1946 and 
1964, one-third of the US population, 
have enjoyed an easier life than any of 
the preceding generations in history and 
do not intend to age as passively as their 
ancestors: they want to become 4 'yovpg 

old people.” ... 

During the 1990’s, gerontology m 
take the place occupied during the 










Japan’s op-ed pages have even urged group 
suicides for altruistic elderly. 


1950’s by the diaper and babyfood 
industries. All the sectors of the 
economy are already trying to adapt to 
the new conditions: Joan Collins, the 
star of the Dynasty series, is in her 50s; 
yet, the readers of Reader’s Digest 
recently voted her the most beautiful 
woman in the United States. 

The pharmaceutical industry is now 
expected to develop products which not 
only cure illnesses, but also improve 
health. Special colleges for retired per- 
sons are being created. The people who 
want to remain active are challenging the 
compulsory 65-year retirement age. 

For the time being, the decrease in 
the relative number of young people 


seems to favor both the young and the 
old. Between 1984 and 1990, the United 
States will create one million more jobs 
than the number of new workers reach- 
ing working age. From 1984 to 1990, the 
number of young people taking their first 
job will fall from 24 million to 21 million. 
As a result, they are no longer satisfied 
with the minimum wages of US$3.35 per 
hour for a * ’student job ; ” they want $7 
or more per hour. 

A number of companies have adapted 
to the new situation. The McDonald’s 
chain of restaurants advertises on TV to 
recruit retired people who are happy to 
start a new job behind the hamburger 
counter. ♦ 


A ONE YEAR MBA IN 

INDUSTRIALIZATION STRATEGIES 
FOR DEVELOPMENT AND 
THEIR MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS 

A PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME FOR 
INDUSTRIALISING COUNTRIES’ EXECUTIVES 

STARTING SEPTEMBER 11, 1987— 
CONCLUDING SEPTEMBER 8, 1988 
CONCENTRATION AREAS: 

• Industrial Policy and Strategy 

• Strategic Management and 
Enterprise Strategic Design 

• Managerial Control and 
Information 

Systems Management 

• Behavioural Implications of the 
Strategic Implementation 

• Electives 

The programme focuses on the needs and conditions 
of industrialising countries, with emphasis on profes- 
sional development and applied relevant skill generation. 

RVB is a recognised institution, founded by the Delft 
University of Technology and has more than 30 years of 
experience In management development for Industrial- 
ising countries. 

For further information please write to: 

Head of the MBA Department 

RVB, P.O. Box 143 

2600 AC Delft— The Netherlands 
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Sephardi power spawns 
new Israeli leadership 


Eastern Jews may set country’s course 


By Don Deerfield 

in Jerusalem , Israel 


FOR THE FIRST 30 years of Israel’s 
existence, there was simply no room at 
the top for the Sephardim, the group 
that sprang from 600,000 refugees who 
moved from the Arab world and North 
Africa into the tiny land, doubling its 
Jewish population in its first decade. 

A shift in Israel’s demographics has 
fashioned a change in the country’s 
political and social landscape. The 2.4 
million Sephardim now claim about 60 
percent of Israel’s more than four million 
Jews. A growing body of veteran and 
young Sephardic leaders may make a dif- 
ference in the road Israel travels into the 
new century. 

Once considered hawkish and provin- 
cial, the Sephardim have spread across 
the spectrum of Israel’s political think- 
ing. Sephardi Rafi Edri, chairman of the 
Labor faction in the Knesset (parlia- 
ment), played a key role in arranging the 
secret meeting between Morocco's 
King Hassan and Shimon Feres when he 
was coalition prime minister. Nassim 
Zeev, deputy mayor of Jerusalem, is a 
religiously ultra-orthodox Sephardi to 
rival the zeal of the Ashkenazi Hassidim. 
Young mayors, Meir Shitrit of Yavne, 
David Magen of Kiryat Gat and Eli Dayan 
of Ashkelon, provide a Sephardic base 
for future leadership. 

This was not always the case. Pio- 
neers such as David Ben-Gurion and 
Golda Meir, Ashkenazi Jews of Euro- 
pean origin, created the modem state of 
Israel in a secular, socialist image and 
maintained a virtual monopoly over the 
country’s political, economic, cultural 
and military life. 

The Sephardim, mostly from Moroc- 
co, Yemen and Iraq, were for the most 
part illiterate, destitute and ill-equipped 
to cope with the pace of a modem state 
in die making. 

They were deeply traditional and 
perceived the establishment of a Jewish 
state as the fulfillment of divine promise 
rather than the opportunity to fashion a 
modem socialist utopia. 

The response of the laigely Ashkenazi 
ruling Labor Party establishment was to 
transform the Sephardim as quickly as 
possible into Israelis who were models 
of themselves. 

The effort never worked. 
Thehastily-built urban neighborhoods 
and outlying development towns initial- 
ly thrown up to absorb the immigrants 
became dead-end slums. Their in- 
habitants, alienated from both their own 



Minister Yitzhak Navon (Labor), a for- 
mer president of Israel. Shlomo Hillel, 
the speaker of the Knesset and a vete- 
ran Labor Party figure, was bom in Iraq. 

Sephardic leadership has spread to 
other sectors. Yisreal Kasser, head of 
the powerful Histradrut trade union 
federation, and General Moshe Levy, 
chief of staff of the Israeli Defense 
Forces, have Iraqi origins. 

The Eastern Front and East for 
Peace, two small, still marginal groups 
of Sephardic intellectuals, are helping 
change the simplistic view of a mono- 
lithic, hard-line, right-wing Sephardic 
political position. They have worked for 
Arab-Jewish dialogue and see the Seph- 
ardim as a bridge between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors. 

But the Sephardim have not yet 


proportion of prison inmates, school 
dropouts, social welfare cases and the : 
unemployed. An Ashkenazi child is sffll ' 
four times more likely than a Sephardim I 
classmate to attend university. i 
But the Sephardic youngster no 1 
longer need to look exclusively to Ash- ■ 
kenazim for positive role models: tht [ 
glamorous singer on television, the i 
football hero and the high-tech entre - 1 
preneur are as likely to be a generation i 
away from Morocco or Yemen as the l 
youngster is. 1 

One-third of all Israeli marriages are I 
mixed, Ashkenazi-Sephardi. And each 
year as thousands of young Sephardim 
enter the middle class they lose then 
parents’ sense of social and cultural 
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wars ago, how much of a population 
Srol model can China become for the 
«st of the undeveloped world. 

Salas: Their program really cannot 
h e duplicated. I must emphasize that 
each country is culturally distinct. You 
cannot apply the Chinese model any- 
vhere. Some parts of it can be adopted, 
but the culture may reject them. The 
cultures differ, and therefore, it is dif- 
ficult. Wi are supporting about 134 
developing countries. Each one is 
distinct. One cannot duplicate the other. 
Planning can be similar but how it is go- 
ing to be effective, how it is going to be 
managed, that is culturally distinct. 

I WP: Despite the slowing of the rate 
I of population growth, in absolute 

. if. _ .1 nnm.lnfinn in_ 


caught up to their Ashkenazi coun- 
trymen. The Sephardim make up a high kenazi neighbors.^ 
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disadvantage. The prism through which 1 I i numbers, the worlds population m- 
they perceive the world is unlikely tobe j I ! creases every two years the equivalent 
very different from that of their Ash- ; ( j of one whole United States. What pro- 

i Marne JnPC thlft nOSfc? 


World growth to halt 
in new century: Salas 

Despite 10.5 billion people, solution seen to problem 


A sephardim to look up to: 
minister David Levy. 



Don Deerfield is a staff writer for the 
Jerusalem Post. 


culture and the Israeli mainstream, 
became the underlayer of the society 
seemingly divided permanently into the 
Ashkenazi “haves” and the Sephardic 
“havenots.” 

Politicians and sociologists, worried in 
the late 1960s about the emergence of 
a 4 ‘second Israel,' ’ warned of intercom- 
munal strife unless economic and social 
gaps were closed. 

An aggressive, headline-grabbing 
movement sprang out of the Sephardic 
slums of Jerusalem to protest Ashkenazi 
domination and seemed a harbinger of 
things to come. But the “War of the 
Jews” never materialized. 

Instead, the Sephardim deposited 
their grievances in the ballot box. In the 
1977 general election, they helped force 
Labor from office and sweep Menachem 
Begin’s Likud Party to power. Original- 
ly from Poland, Begin was a symbol for 
Sephardim of opposition to die ruling 
political establishment. His party offered 
Sephardim a political home and rapid 
political advancement. 

. The Sephardim now are a permanent 
fixture of Israeli politics, and as all 
political parties race to embrace their 
leaders, their power has shifted both of 
Israel’s major power blocs to the right. 

Among the most visible Sephardim is 
Morocco-bom David Levy, a deputy 
prime minister and housing minister and 
champion of Jewish settlement in the oc- 
cupied Left Bapk. He represents the 
most serious challenge to the Likud 
leadership of Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, who succeede d Begin as party 
leader. 

Other cabinet Sephaidlfa ^ Finance; 
Minister Moshe Nissim (Likud) and 
Deputy Prime Minister and Education 


(Editor's note: Rafael M. Salas, under 
secretary general of the United Nations 
and executive director of the UN Fund for 
Population Activities, teas in his second 
decade of presiding over the effort to limit 
population growth when he spoke to 
WorldPaper, before his unexpected death 
March 4. 


strate that they are able to 
growth rates. W>rld growth rates are . 
down from two percent and we hope fcr , 
a rate of 1.5 percent by the year 2000 . , 
The downturn of the growth rate has ' 


iblems does this pose 
Salas: Future problems will be the 
, concentration of these people in cities. 

] That is why we have been emphasizing 
urbanization. The vei^ stressful effect 
I of population growth is in the migration 
j to urban areas. So, first, this is really the 
problem of the future. Second, is the 
, factor of population in developed coun- 
i tries like the United States, the problem 
of aging population. Because US growth 
rates are low, the proportion of elderly 
people is beginning to get large. So 
maybe at the end this century, more 
| than 20 percent of the population of 
■ developed countries may be 65 years or 
! older. How do you adjust your social ser- 
vices to that situation? In addition, in 
1 developing countries, if the population 



WorldPaper: How are we to survive 
with 6 billion people on Earth in the year 
2000— just 13 years years from now— 
when we have so much trouble with the 
nearly five billion here now? 

Salas: Wbll, the situation points to 
considerable difficulties because of the 
six billion. Four-fifths of them will live in 
the developing countries, which are 
already impoverished to start with. The 
governments and the people will be 
stressed to provide food, shelter and 
social services to those burgeoning 
millions. At the present rate of popula- 
tion growth, you are going to manage it 
by primarily linking the population 
policies and programs, which have taken 
effect in a large number of countries, 
with the development programs of these 
countries. Ybu never can detach popula- 
tion from development because they are 
part of the same effort to alleviate suf- 
fering and poverty. That is number one. 
Number two, the countries themselves 
must have the will. Not all countries 
want a diminution of their population. 
Mongolia, for instance, would like to in- 
crease its population. 

WP: But are these programs working? 

Salas: Countries like India and China 
have to address the problem of modera- 
ting their growth fates. China’s growth 
rate has dropped to under one percent 
from more than two percent. These 
countries are now beginning to demon- 


never happenedbefore in the history t! jwh rate will be much higher than the 
the world From the beginning, iths, d ^ped, therefore, moderation by 

always gone up. At least as far ™ st “e. 

see to the end of this century, * I WP: Do you foresee developed ooun- 
866 ii n.infrioc with wrv hiah arowlli 1088 llear zero-growth, such as West 
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governments to prevent pop ;rfBBt . Korinatanrp ; n u nma „; a thev 


Rafael Saias dedicated his final years to aiding nations 
“In a manner that respects (their) sovereign rights. 


WP: Is there reason to fear the im- 
pact of continued population growth? 

Salas: At this time there is concern 
but not the alarm of the 60s because we 
know much more about population. 
What is most important is the capacity 
of the developing countries to solve the 
problem. Just twenty years ago this did 
not exist at all. That is something that I 
think the total population communuity 
was able to do— make governments 
aware of their responsibility in this par- 
ticular area. And they are doing the job. 
Just look at the growth rates of each 
county. They are going down. 

WP: Do you believe it is possible to 
stabilize the world’s population? 

Salas: By the late part of the next 
century, to 10.5 billion. As we continue 
to decline in growth rate, stabilization 
becomes more probable. But whether 
we will have enough food for 10.5 billion, 
our projections do not go that far. By the 
year 2000, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization projects enough food. But 
we have problems distributing it. 

WP: In the face of dire predictions 
about the devastation of population 
growth, how can you be optimistic about 
the future? 

Salas: The United Nations never 
made those predictions. There is room 
for optimism because governments are 
aware of the problem and are committed 
to solving them. That is the basis of my 
faith that the population problem, while 
serious, will ultimately be solved.# 


8 WP: With foreign aid money de* 
ing for population activities, is “*■ 
enough money to help these » ; 

Salas: Today for every dofc® i 
average, that we give in ! 

countries give four doUars rfth 


of that. For instance, in Romania, they 
have a pronatalist policy because of the 
bw growth rates. While there are real- 
ly no definite policies, there is negative 
| flowth in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
Vfe now have to consider increas- 
Jjg population. There is no policy yet. 
But as the need for manpower occurs in 


with the two gian . ahnuto# I ft s other policies. That is onlv rational. 


tW ° H^m us is o2y about 0116 j ft j pother pokeies. That is only rational. 

percraiL^wWchis US$10 million § j J* 1 ® 4 - „ . , 
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^ The' Chinese spend one i IlJ? : that defeat efforts to 

dollars a year on 


num. 


orogram So f ! ° f . mode 


case of India our program . 

$10 million. That also consti^ rfl 

percent of the total Indian budget ; 


almost one billion. , . marace 

WP: Aren’t India and Ch^ ,, s 


r: men 

over which countrywide^ 
most populous in the n ^ 
Salas: At present RnjJgj* 

India at two percent and Ch^ - 


percent, in the first ^, de ^outs.l i5 'i 
next century, 2020 , or J * 00 $: 


next uciilui jt - , . c ounlfJ 

dia will be our most populou 

exceeding China- t \ 


_ - of moderating 

Population is with the developing coun- 
toes- The proportion of the growth in 
r^kroloped countries is very small, 
kithe same manner, we support efforts 
Jo increase population in Mongolia and 
other countries. Ybu have to be 
^ral. You cannot demand that 
pryfaody decrease population. Each 
untry must go its own way. There is 


WP: With China h^d^ 

population growth rate to^ 


less from more than two 




Jl 


* iwj umi y vay. 

other way. The proportion of people 
l HUBht think of pronatalist policy may 


. pronatalist policy may 

e sjnall. Two-thirds of the world’s 
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Population today is within these coun- 

liko r at vrant t0 moderate. A country 
Germany does not really affect the 


total global picture. 

WP: With the United States having 
withdrawn $25 million from the UNFPA 
in protest over allegations of enforced 
abortion in China, what is the respon- 
sibility of developed countries in 
assisting the undeveloped limit 
population? 

Salas: Their only effort is to continue 
to assist the developing counmes, but 
the assistance must be given in a man- 
ner that respects the sovereign rights of 
countries to determine what their poli- 
cies ought to be. You cannot dictate to 
these countries what they will do about 
their population. The United States is 
within its sovereign right to withdraw 
assistance. In giving assistance to 
China, we were penalized. As I have 
stated in the past, we are innocent 
because we are in support of neither 
abortion or coercion. What the Chinese 
practice is a domestic matter. People 
understand the Chinese to be doing this. 
But the Chinese deny this vehemently. 
It is a judgment that we cannot do 
anything about because the United Na- 
tions cannot change policies within 

countries. . TTC 

WP: Do you see any change ® the uo 

position? , 

Salas: Vfe will see because there is 

a new Congress and, perhaps, there will 
be reconsideration. I would rather not 
answer that. I hope there will be chaige. 
The withdrawal is harmful m Africa, 
because the countries there are trying 
to gear up their programs now. It also 
deprives 133 other countries, other tiian 
China, of resources they would get from 
the contribution of the United States 
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Siiddeutsche Klassenlotterie raised 
it’s prize-money to 330 Million Deutsche Mark 


This West German State-lottery has now three maximum Jackpots of 2 . 
w luckv winners Only 800.000 tickets participate In drawings, starting May 16th 1987 and 
lasting^nTNovImtSr 388.994 ticket-numbers will win one of these prizes: 

3 x 2 Million DM 4 x 750.000 DM 32 x 100.000 DM 
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In * revolution without blood / 

Soviet filmmakers win new voice 


Directors X-rate 




n previous trips to Moscow, starved for reading material, I would pick up 
the English language, Moscow News. As I read it, I Would shudder. De- 
signed quite obviously for the foreign visitor, it was such heavyhanded pro- 
paganda that it had the opposite of its intended effect. 

This time, however, I was shocked for a different reason. Not only did it contain 
excerpts from Newsweek, The International Herald Tribune and The New York Times, 
it also contained an “op-ed” debate between Richard Pipes, the ferociously anti- 
Soviet Harvard professor, and Gennadi Gerasimov, who, as head of the information 
department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has become the most widely quoted 
spokesman of the Soviet Union. 

Such evidence of change is too wide- , hr . a . u^ r up onar „« vnr int 0 ’ representing the country's film directors 

spread to be superficial The practice of «» screenwriters was freely elected 

private entrepreneurship, so long de- without interference by Party 


private entrepreneurship, so long de- 
nounced, now is being selectively en- 
couraged. Books, plays and films long 
banned are now being released. Repen- 
tance, for example, an anti-Stalin film 
made- by a director from the Georgia 
homeland of the dictator, has been seen 
in Moscow. Names long unmentionable 
are now openly discussed. Errors of the 
past long denied are now, piece by piece, 
being acknowledged, and in some cases, 
openly debated. For 20 years, Anatoli 


whiff of Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
glasnost, the Soviet leader’s policy of 
openness, while in Moscow meting 
film directors in connection with The 
Entertainment Summit, a meting of 
film professionals of the United States 
and the USSR. His personal report of- 
fers a behind-the-scenes peek at the 
phenomenon that has puzzled , provok- 
ed and thoroughly enthralled the 
world.) 


authorities. 

Klimov had been a victim of the old 
system. His film Agonia, depicting the 
final days of czarist rule, was banned for 
10 years before its showing in 1985. 

As the intelligensia learned of the 
cinema makers’ declaration of in- 
dependence, excitement was mixed 
with uncertainty. Was the uprising a 
deviation that would soon be corrected? 
Or was it a sign of deep and lasting 





Rybakov has worked on his novel, extraordinary events, which have occur- change. Everyone waited anxiously for 
Children of Arbat, reportedly a harrow- red in recent months. a sign from the top. 

ing, intimate exorcism of the excesses A revolt took place in May 1986 in the The sign came during Secretary- 

of Stalinism as experienced in 1934 by Moscow branch of the filmmaker's na- General Gorbachev’s meeting with 
the residents of Arbat Street in the heart tional organization, which represents representatives of the Writers’ Union, 
ot Moscow. Now in his 70s, he expects one-third of the total membership. In- which was about to hold its own election, 
i to see installments of his story publish- stead of ratifying, as usual, delegates to Gorbachev told them he approved of the 
ed in magazine form, then the full ver- their national congress on a slate pre- developments within the filmmakers’ 
Sion in novel form. . - . ■ approved by state authorities, the direc- association, News of Gorbachev’s en- 

r .,: From MoscowStateUhiversity, tors and writers in Moscow putforward doraement of Klimov’s leadership swept 
where students openly, debate official and approved their own delegates. ’ ; : through the creative community. It was 
economicpolicy, to adowntownMos- to Ac^rding to one unofficial account, an taken as further concrete evidence that 
Cpw art show, where young artists take -angry pao^late wh6 had been deposed;: foesectetary-general was serious about 
aim’at Soviet imiformity, to Soviet televi- by the revolt called a fop official of encouraging a. decentralization and 
sjon, where a figure skater performs for Goskfoo, the state film agency, ;whicb mitiative^eyen, when it ruffled the 
. nttprts of viev^.to the beat ctf Michael previously had controfled the'a feathers of Estate officials; As one 

Jackspri’s “Billie Jean,'* foe impact'of and the film ;studios. The? lpsing. caij- assodatioh official dose to Klimov put 


■foe headquarters or tne : soviet ma- checked with ■■the Uentrd. Committee of' .to Another sm was- the retirement in 
/foakers ; .As : sedation.’ ‘A/ revolution foe Cbmmunist Party and was informed December oOTppT. Yenriash, who as 
, • is h0W: bite Of the ifoaf foeteyplt was and do action ohafanan for 14 years of the Soriet dne- 

OsBociation'b numbers i^ri^to the ivroidd be 1 tfoento oppose iti : ; r'; ! . mafogra^^ 

: 'V V>. •. -’-V ^ by f 

:!Mark,Gerzon, newdpte^ l y;>\ j r- •->; : 

r'e«ptbr at; id '^sktient d'M^di^ra. [: ; : {^up, EKm . hto 

.’Produdions, a filfri pfo^ction coinpiny ? _ '■! pi^isiderit ot ^ of .^boi^tingfoe 

:i^j f 7- ■- - c .0:-.- : '• ' ; ; ; ; : ih; Spyiejf\W^ s j^eijo jn. t6 : s^te.iideolo^f . 


would replace the system? | 
On one hand, going back to the old I 
system was unacceptable. Tbo muchhad 
changed. On the other hand, few, if any, ! 
filmmakers wanted to copy theWast.AI 
historically new relationship between*-' 
tist and state had to be found. 

Aware they were entering uncharted j 
territory, 100 representatives from id* 
vent organizations gathered early h 
December at a large dacha on theoot 
skirts of Moscow for four days of whal; 
they called "business games." Thetj 
task: Tb redefine the role of film in tk j 
Soviet Union. t \ 

The task was engrossing. Aflw 
ceaseless brainstorming, often withodf 1 ! 
three or four hours of sleep a night, they j 
emerged bleary-eyed but hopefid. Asof | 
this writing, their conduaonsster 

flux. ’■ 

One unfinished document, descmw.i 
by a participant as a 1 ‘manifesto 
repudiated state censorship and asp.j 
ed the freedom of the artist. AflW* 
sus still unformed opposed Qospw 
continued dictation to the stucp ww 
films would be made, when they w*j 
be released and how widely they m { 
be distributed. Instead, die stu i 
with staffs comprised of asso»! 
members— would now be able to flf j 
their own creative decisions. ^ • 
A handsome man m ; 

who speaks mostly with his > 

Klimov now finds himself in^^ 
of this storm of change. 
resolutely determined to 
extend the filmmakers’ new y 
rights and to redefine i 

sibilities. Although it 1S . 
predict the final shape 
film industry will take, * * “5* 
change is occurring ^ 

: more deeply than an^ne : 
imagined even a 
Already the Soviets 
everywhere are be g^ 

• benefits. Some of the be . 

■ Soviet Union are andienc^' 

■ shelves and shown fo eager 
'■ The genius of Soviet^'^^^ 

pldest and greatest P 

ingfteed.AsthpSojnetJ^^ 

ly tell their stones, the won ^ 
become acquainted wjh 
, : -Union— and they may ge 
; ; with themselves. ♦ . . 
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Journalists 
urge caution 
in glasnost 

Censor * hotline ’ on way 


ByBenPogrund 

in London, England 


TWELVE YEARS AFTER the Com- 
munist takeover of South Vietnam, at 
least 12 journalists temain in prison or 
re-education camps without trial, ac- 
cording to a working paper presented in 
London recently for the Vforld Press 
Freedom Committee. 

The same study reports that between 
June 1984 and August 1986, 12 jour- 
nalists were killed and 62, including 
many photographers and cameramen, 
were assaulted in Mexico. 

Control of the press may take different 
forms, blit they all come down to cen- 
sorship, and no government— however 
democratic it claims to be— is beyond 
reproach. 

In the United States, for example, a 
Chinese-American journalist, Henry 
Liu, was assassinated in California in Oc- 
tober 1984 and in October of last year 
the government denied entry without 
full explanation to Patricia Lara, a Col- 
ombian journalist, noted the report, 
issued to 150 leading news media 
representatives at the conference, 
"Vbices of Freedom; Challenging the 
Censors.' 1 

Evenhanded, foe report advises cau- 
tion in assessing the glasnost policy of 
Soviet Communist Party Secretary 
General Mikhail Gorbachev. 

"Without doubt, the campaign has led 
to some quite dramatic changes, both in . 
the style and content of Soviet news 
reporting,” says the report. "And the 
leadership's determination to ensure 
that the change is permanent has been 
demonstrated in the widespread ap- 
pointment of new editorial personnel 
throughout the media. 

‘ *What should be remembered is that 
foe campaign is still being directed and 
monitored from above. The idea that the . 
media should be directed to Berve the 
leadership’s.interests has not changed; 
all that has changed is what the leader- 
ship perceives foose inte rests to be. 1 ’ 

. The conference participants resolved 
to counter censorship and fisted steps to 
I be taken jh support ;6f the resolve: 
^Creation of a ^ fund to spi>port legal 
, chafier^es against censorship, a : ‘ ‘cen- 
sorship hotline” to aid harassed jour- 
nalists, an advertising campaign-to 
... spotlight examples of news censor- 
■ ship* an pro- 

vide an afett fo censorship attempts and 
: f >a program, to ^ send foiirnalists to m- 
; ' Vestigate ^ areas .Where news supresskm 
' ’’to is reported;^ 
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; ; the Soviet Unlon^and tlk£ may 
.to get re-acquainted wit h themselves. 
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Zimbabwe’s 7th means 
bye, bye white seats 

Mugabe set to act as guarantee ends 


more than a simple birthday celebration 
BY MICHAEL HARTNACK for Africa’s youngest state. 

in Harare, Zhhbabwe This is the opportunity Prime Mini- 

ster Robert Gabriel Mugabe has awaited 

THE SEVENTH anniversary of the in- to pitch the former British colony into a 
dependence of Zimbabwe, April 18, is new phase in its political and economic 

development. These changes, he hopes, 

Michael Hartnack is a Harare-based * may play a role in the nation’s opposition 

freelance writer. to apartheid and support of mandatory 


international sanctions against neighbor- 
ing South Africa. 

The guarantee that whites be repre- 
sented in the Zimbabwe parliament with 
20 seats elected by a separate white roll 
is ending. 

The 1980 London Lancaster House 
Agreement that ended the Rhodesian 
War promised the 280,000 member's of 
the country's white community 20 per- 
cent of the 100-inernber House of 
Assembly for at least seven years. At 
least half that community has left the 
country since 1980, many to South 
Africa. Mugabe has been among the 
loudest to protest having 20 percent of 
the legislature controlled by a group that 
amounts to one in 60 residents among 
the country’s nine million people. 

With the lapsing of the Lancaster 


m 


House pledge Apnl IS, Mugabe, p^i 
ed he can muster the necessary ,0 i 

votes, will be free to pass a constitutional 
amendment removing the 20 whit ' 
seats. 1 

Mugabe believes the answer to Zim i 

babwe'seconomic and political problems ■ 


rests in transforming his wIinqBm ^ j 
African National Union (ZANU)intoa 
"vanguard movement of the workers" 


There’s only 

one leader. 


Business Week Inter- 
national. The leader In cost- 
efficiency In reaching Senior 
and Chief Executives In Europe 
and Asia. 

Five world-respected in- 
dependent surveys prove it. 

So when you plan your 
media schedule, plan to use 
Business Week International. 

The world's only inter- 
national business news weekly. 
Delivering an international audi- 
ence of top management exec- 
utives. 
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if together tfiis time?... 
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Time and population pressure are 
working against him, however. Upwards ■ 
of 100,000 higli school students are grad- 
uated annually and enter a labor market 
gaining only 8,000 jobs annually. With 
the country’s population increasing by 
more than three percent a year, Zim- 
babwe faces the prospect of onemion 1 
unemployed by 1990. ! 

But Mugabe has left little doubt about 
his plans. ' ‘We are going to do a clean- 
up operation so that we remain only with 
whites who want to work with the gov- 
ernment,” he said in 1985. 

Mugabe’s ZANU holds 66 assembly \ 
seats. Five white independents general- 1 
ly vote with the government. He can be | 
certain of at least one white vote from j 
Chris Andersen, the minister of public j 
service and the one non-ZANU member ' 
of the cabinet. j 

“In my view, it would be desirable j 
for the racial nature of the constitution ; 
to be amended,’ ’ Andersen told WoM - 1 
Paper. “This seven-year period has i 
been honored and proved useful in pro- j 
viding for stability, but the white seals | 
are now tending to become a source of j 
tension. j 

“I think you will find of the five in- 
dependents, three others will almost 1 
certainly support an amendment to the j 
constitution. It is my hope that a device 
will be resorted to to provide forrepre- j 
sentation in parliament of minorities or , 
economic interest groups.” . 

Mugabe could use the backing of® • 
former mentor and only black opponent | 
inside Zimbabwe, Joshua Nkorno. j 
Nkomo, founder of black insistence to ; 
white rule in Rhodesia, leads theZj*- 1 . 
babwe Africans Peoples Union - 
from which ZANU broke away in i 
ZAPU hold 14 seats in the assembly. 1 
and the 80 votes the two parties WJ* 
control if unified would end all need I 
depend on white assembly members^ ■ 
the 70 votes required to amend tn j 

constitution. ^ 

ZAPU has mass popular backing^ 

in the western Matabelelandptovtf • 

Nkomo’s home area. The ShooMP* 
ing majority, constituting 70 pe* 
of Zimbabweans, are broadly belu 
ZANU. 

Former Rhodesian Prime 
Ian D. Smith, winner of 15 of , 
white seats in the 1985 election, i 
expulsion of his assembly menrnei . 
a first step along the road to a ^ 
and inefficient one-party dictate 
the sort that has ruined other 

Mugabe notes his admiiustrattoj^j 
helped peasant farmers pt°du . - 
per harvests, lowered infant ^ 

and enrolled 2.6 million ofa ^ 
school, compared to 800,00 ; 

Smith.# 
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Corporate culture 

As you read this 28 drivers from 14 
countries are participating in an “off-road 
driving adventure.” 

Camel cigarettes, a subsidiary of R J. 
Reynolds, the US-based tobacco con- 
glomerate, is hosting a promotional ex- 
travaganza called the Camel Trophy. 
“Men of adventure” from countries 
which are ‘ ‘significant or potentially im- 
, portant’ ’ markets for Camels are chosen 
from around 500,000 applicants. 

Land Rovers and support vehicles pro- 
vided for the event will travel 1,000 miles 
through Madagascar's environmentally 
unique forests. Although the forests along 
Camel’s proposed route once measured 
62,000 sq. km., the heavy footsteps of 
development have now depleted them to 
only 24,000 sq. km.. 

The forests contain more than 12,000 
plant species, 60 percent of which are 
endemic, and a wide variety of animals, 
many of which are onendangered species 
lists. In their 1983-84 Yearbook, the ttbrld 
Wildlife Fund * ‘designated (this forest) as 
an area of the highest priority for conser- i 
vation efforts and research.’ ’ 

Ronald J. Field, director of public rela- 
tions at R J. Reynolds International, insists 
that the competition is “environmentally 
sound" and would cause only superficial 
damage. We wonder if the spirit of the 
event would also cause only ‘ ‘superficial’ ’ 
damage. 

Field noted that the competitors' only 
reward is the spirit of the event and that 
‘ ‘local governments get nothing either.’ ' 

Some potential host nations perhaps 
have realized this. Botswana refiised the 
competition on environmental grounds 
and because their nation was described as 
an 1 ‘untamed hell.’ ' So muchfor Reynold's 
sensitivity. 

Tiger patrol 

Dogs have been the helpmates of police 
forces around the globe for hundreds of 
years, but dogs just are not as terrifying as 
perhaps they once were. 
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CURRENTS 


BY SARAH BRICKMAN 


Governor S.S. Rayoflndia’snorthem 
Punjab state wants not dogs, but cats to 
battle his government's fight against mili- 
tant Sikh seccessionist. The governor has 
proposed that the militants’ sanctuary of 
bayous and swamps, the Mand, be con- 
verted into a tiger refuge. 

‘ ’Releasing tigers to fight terrorists is a 
hell of an idea,’ ’ said one member of the 
Central Reserve Police Force, patrollers 
of the Mand. 

In November the Punjab government 
had anaerial survey done of the proposed 
tiger reserve and now officials are working 
out details of how to relocate tigers and 
rout rebels. 

Opera huffa 

Simonetta Puccini, the illegitimate 
daughter of composer Giacomo Puccini's 
illegitimate son, Antonio, has hired a 
lawyer to claim her share of her grand- 
father’s estate. Itis currently heldbyaman 
named Pasquale, the valet of Baron Livio, 
her stepmother’s brother. ^ 

Japanese take care 
of their own 

totes, Japan’s gangsters, are a highly 
visible lot. Popular on television and in the 
movies, itis difficult to miss the only slight- 
ly less ostentatious ml swaggering, be- 
jeweled and closely cropped mobsters 
who so resemble their celluloid cari- 
catures. 

Members of organized mobs in Japan 
operate openly and are treated with kid 
gloves by the media. Gangs frequently 
haveweU-markedheadquarters, tatoosto 
register their affiliations and letterhead 
stationery. The pornography, prostitutes 
and narcotics (all illegal in japan) which the 
yakuza pedal to support their swank 
lifestyles are all duly overlooked by 
Japanese authorities. 

But Japan, that secessionist island na- 
tion, while tolerating and, perhaps, even 
amused by the antics of the mobsters at 
home, doesnot take their behavioraround 
foreigners lightly. Japan is responsible for 
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its own. 

When Seiki Nakagawa, a small-time 
weapons smuggler and member of the 
Suzuhide crime family (part of the Yama- 
guchi-gumi syndicate) tried to commit 
suicide on a Thai Airways International 
jetliner last October, Japan was aghast. 
As the plane and its 233 passengers 
soared to 36,000 feet over Osaka, 
Nakagawa, insured for US$940,000, 
stepped into a bathroom with a hand 
grenade and tried to blow himself up. He 
did not. But, the plane was damaged, a 
number of people were injured and an 
emergency landing was made. 

Inada Nada, a noted psychiatrist and 
novelist, wrote in Ibkyo Shimbun, “Ja- 
panese society is responsible for this in- 
cident and should idemnify the more than 
60 injured passengers and crew, several 
seriously hurt, and Thai Airways. Our 
ambivalence about organized crime— 
they are contemptible scum but a 
necessary evil— makes us culpable.” 

No one in Japan has yet come up with 
any money, but who knows, someone 
just may. 

Really, no catch? 

International Business Machines, the 
mutinational globe straddler, was Green- 
castle, Indiana’s largest employer until 
last month. When IBM said it had to 
close its distribution center, the town, 
was concerned. 

As Frederick Feinstein of the US 
House of Representatives subcommittee 
on labor-management said, “a highly 
profitable business can dose a plant with 
a consdence.” 

According to Dale Bennett, an IBM 
“communications specialist” in Green- 
castle, IBM has been in the town for 30 
years and is “just trying to do what is 
right under the circumstances.” 

All 985 employees can receive com- 
pany-paid relocations to other IBM fa- 
cilities. IBM is donating its building and 
land to the town, paying US$1.5 million 
to offset lost tax revenue and assigning 
an executive to attract new businesses. 




Cartographers shape the world. And 
Chinese, North American and African 
cartographers see things differently. 

Victor Hao Li, president of the East- 
Wfest Center in Hawaii, noted in his foun- 
dation’s recent annual report “virtually 
all map producers place their own coun- 
tries in the center.” 

American maps put the Vfestem hemi- 
sphere and US Atlantic connection to 
Europe in prime space, while Asia is 
remote and, in fact, is cut in half. The 
region, and its role in the world, is 
thereby difficult to visualize. 


UNDERCURRENT 

World perspectives 



Chinese maps emphasize the area 
between the two tropics— much of the 
Third Wbrld. 

Some cartographers produce more 
provocative maps. MacArthur’s Univer- 
sal Corrective Map of the World, places 
“down under” Australia on top of the 
world. 

Other maps measure size in terms of 
natural or economic resources. In the 
former, Japan is tiny, while Brazil is enor- 
mous. In the latter, Japan, an economic 
giant, rivals the United States in size and 
Brazil shrinks dramatically. 
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Objective journalism 

Vfe note in an article 1 ‘What's behind 
Israel's alliance with Iran?" written by 
Arun Chacko, an unwarranted reference 
has been made to Sri Lanka. 

Mr. Chacko is repeating what ter- 
rorists in the Eastern province have told 
him about arrest and torture. The alle- 
gations are totally unfounded. 

It would have been better if Mr. 
Chacko had followed the journalistic 
practice of quoting what both sides have 
to say on a controversial issue. We regret 
he has not followed this practice but has 
only given what he has obtained on hear- 
say. He should have quoted the views of 


the Ministry of National Security and 
others on this matter. 

Harold Pieris, Editor 
Observer 
Sri Lanka 


Education Aid 

I am the only student among the 
Charmkar caste in Bangladesh. There 
are no educated people in our caste but 
for myself. My father, who was a shoe- 
maker, paid for my education. I passed 
the SSC examination in 1984 and the 
NSC examination this year. My father 


died last year. Now I go from market to 
market repairing old shoes. 

I seek the help of any concerned 
organization or individual to further my 
education and successful life. 

Narayan Charmkar 
P.O.-Abutorab 
Mirshari, Chittagong 
Bangladesh 

New Format 

The new format that WorldPaper 
began using with the March issue is re- 
freshing and a welcome surprise. The 
new layout and type with less use of | 




shade and color presents a cleaner 
easier-to-read and more dramatic p& 
lication. The reduction in size and pro- 
minence of the masthead is also a good 
idea. All in all, the image of an already 
high quality publication has been im- 
proved. 


Tbkyo, Japar 

World Paper welcomes letters to the 
editor. Because of space limitations, 
we reserve the right to edit. 
Suite 424, World Trade Center 
Boston, MA 02210 USA 


Advertisements in 

WorldMarketPlace 

cost only $226 per column inch. Send your 
cheek and acf copy or any inquiries to: 
WorldMarketPlace 
WorldPaper 

424 World Trade Center Boston, MA 02210 USA ■ 


SURPLUS PLANTS -SALE 

Oxygen - Nitrogen - Argon 


Modern Liquid 
Excellent Condition 
26 Tbn (750M) • 75 Ton (2260M) • 1/2 Tbn (15M) 
• 1 Tbn (30M) • 6 Tbn (160M) 

Low Prices with Financing 

Nicolai Joffe Corp. Dept. P, P.O. Box 6362 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 USA. Tlx: 674638 


WORLD MARKETPLACE 


Passport and 
Immigration Reports 

World's largest selection. 
Over 50 countries analyzed. 
SPECIAL REPORTS 
Suite 335 . 

1 Mortimer Street 
London Wl, England 
Phone: 01-637-5277 
Ttelex: 299230 


NON-RESIDENT 

AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES^ 

-It .is possible - /(,/$• Tiqnesfty 

S o&sible ~ to gpod.'usable 
achelor’s. Master's, Doctorates,' 
evdn Law Degrees from, recog- 
nized Am erica rt universities, 
Without etfer going to. ‘America. 
•The' time Involved can be. quite 
short, and the cost surprisingly 
low. May I air mail you free infor- 
mation, without obligation f Dr. 
:Johrt. Bear, 9301 N,/ Highway 1, 
Suite 2B5 Mendocino, CA 95460, 

ILS.A. Telephone: (707) 937-4256 


Spartan Health 
Sciences University 
School of Medicine 
hi Vieux Fort, St. Lucia 
. West Indies ' 


*. Classes Starting: 
January 1087, May 1987, 
September 1987 

* Instruction in English' 

* W.ILO. Listed 


For information: 

US. Office 
■ 7618 Boeing, Suite C 
El Paso , Texas79925 USA 
Tel: (915)778-6309 


Friendly ladles, 
gentlemen introduced 
. worldwide. 
Contact in English. 

AMITY 

Postbox 10 

VISAKHAPATN AM-530001 
India 


PACIFIC SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY 

9581 w; Pico Hvd. Depl. 11 
LA., CA 90035 USA : . 


EARN US $1,000 TO US 
$2,000 PER MONTH! 
Join the International 
Society of Financial 
Advisors — 

Offeryourclients: 

» Top performing US and 
English mutual Rinds • US 
RealEstate Guaranteed 
Growth Income Investments 
Earn 8% to 10% commission 
Write: ISFA, Geary Blvd., San 
Francisco, CA 941 IB, USA 


WESTERN USA 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE 
BY OWNER 


AFFILIATED BUSINESS 




Box 6339 
Colorado Springs 
Colorado USA 80834 


MAKE PENPALS I 
FRIENDS 
WORLDWIDE 


Get 50 pkotos/detnus 
free by airi 
UNIVERSAL CLUB 
Box 7688 
2000 Hamburg 20 
Germany 


BRITISH DEGREES 
IN BUSINESS 

Somerset University's SchDtHoTSusiiess 
arranges lust degree distance learning cwras 
: and higlior degree programmes by ate™ 
study or research. 

i For a prospoctus send £5 steifmgor 

\ equivalent to: 

\ ftnitortfitp/ 

cwn Mcpfnhfnt J 

^^omaryl . 




FRENCH IN FRANCE 

The intensive way in one of the most pic- 
turesque regions of France. 3 to 12 wees 
programs from March to December. Also _ 
vacation-learning plan and winter progra 
on the Riviera. From $316 a week, tuition 
room and board. 

The French American Study Center 
B.P. 176, 14104 Lisieux Cedex, France. Ph.t31.31.2 


CENTER FOR . 
UNIVERSITY STUDIES 

A 1buFYe»r Independent college inc0, 5°7l? 
in the Dtetrlct of Columbia and Hcensea* 

confer degre^. 

; BBA international / J ^rrv 

Business - ZUNIVERSITY 
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Studies (Uberai Arts U 

'i - ‘ & Social Sciences) ’• < 

£ AA Ltoeral Arts <j •9 # 6*9P 

* ; AAS Irrtematloanl 


Write or phone far further Information- 



‘Fleeting shadows’ are faceless still 


BY CROCKER SNOW, JR. 




tow, the dogged, dusty film 
a b° u i the Vietnam war, which 
has swept US audiences like 
||g the firefights it so graphical- 

■ ly headlined on 

By TARZIE VlTIACHI ™ the cover of Time magazine ] 

in New York USA as ' ‘ V,et Nam ^ It: ^ s \ ’ 

_ The headline is incomplete. Like the 

DEMOGRAPHERS have been trying to magazine itself, which provides merely 
scare the daylights out of me for 20 a US perspective on the issues it covets, 
rears. All they have succeeded in doing the movie, which was scheduled to be 
is to convince me that theirs is a very in- released in 36 countries as of March, 
exact science. Due, they hedge their portrays only US combat soldiers per- 
bets with qualifications like “if present, spectives on Vietnam, 
trends continue” (which they never do) As one who was in the country a half- 

and “other things being equal” (which dozen times as a reporter during me war 
they never are), but the snag is, that years, I have been drawn to all the ma- 
human beings do not behave the way jor films— The Deer Hunter, Apocalypse 

they are supposed to. Now, The Killing Ftelds-as a way to , — „■ - 

In the 1940s, with more than 30 check my pulse rate. TM 1 J 1 1 

niion fertile young men being killed in ■ Platoon is very high energy. It is won- | ■ | Mr ■ \ 

the war and millions of other people, derfully real about the war and reveal- I m 1 ■ W tr t 1 

especially children, dying from malaria, ing about what war can do to those car- M[ S 1 Im? nt VI 1 

TB, diptheria, small pox, cholera, dys- ryingitout.Itsfafii^ismnotpKmdmg ■ ” ■ 1 A 

; entery and other horrors, human popu- any true sense of the very Vietnamese jg 
I lations seemed to be doomed. people around whom war wa9 wage 

! Inthel950s, baby booms and miracle and who themselves did mos o itwsincombat . But, of course, it Such planned and unplanned atmos- 

! drugs turned the tide. So much so that fighting and dying. . L\m nn P for* nf the war It does not pherics notwithstanding, there are some 

* .. Rf^p ^ ..^1 of shmvVietnam’s face or, let us say, my slip-ups. During one key scene, the bat- 


% 


LVte V. 


terrible disease called exponential shadowy enenues ln me mgn ^ ^ pretense in the movie, especially, one supposes, 

growth, They said that world population norant peasants ^ jhe bush-un^ ^ title s^sts, for a Vietnamese viewer, 

would double before the end of the cen- worthy, pathetic and victimized. I ^ latoon ^ a of ^ • ‘No, not really,” chuckled soft-spo- 

HWoe.Woe.Woe. warn rate caricature. good !md evU in war, with the canopied ken Nguyen, a graduate student in 

Forthe life of me, I could not under- Tb affirm ny ^ Lded Vietnam (as filmed in the Philip- Boston, who fived in a refugee camp m 

stood what the fuss was about. After all, score, I invited two ® nines) only the backdrop or stage set for the Philippines for over one year. The 

tad not world population doubled ever gees to see the movie wth m . p village elder was not Vietnamese at all. 

since Adam was split in two? But I have NyugenPhuong and T)r. Irrnt i g The b ac kdrop is highly authentic. One He was speaking Vietnamese with a 

been toki that there. were plentiful Hapare^ very heavy Fdipinoaccent.lt took all the 


snd mu9t be conserved, Why, then, is United States. Both were once ugu . ^ combat training in about the war I have seen. I am not real- 

consumerism being encouraged in people. One fled byway d ^ bugh bthe Phil i ppin es before film- ly bothered that the Vietnameseshown 

%enca? I have also been told that a and Indonesia, the other to tn p ^ ^ sb ows in their exhausted, are just peasants. What does bother me 
car every two years, a nice ice box pines. . chMl-shocked aopearance. though is that so many of the US soldiers 

«ery five years and 10-lane highways Hap, a captain m ■ j : t happens, unplanned politics are so brutal and heartless. I encoun- 

ae essential to the American dream, mese army who , almost affected the production as much tered many American soldiers, like the 

tateeariy 1970s, Jonas Salk wrote in ta the field mSajgonand Da Nugdg- J“3““ kof P 8leep;F to^ good Secant Elias in the movie who 


te biological process^be demogra- EXXLm' j way than I saw in the movie/’ ♦ ; 

te scofied, but by 1975, wiping the have seen that gives true feeling oi ■ — i /" -i . ■■■■■■ . 

feees, they admitted that »■ _ ^ ' fp n hir y. The French are horrified Pakistanis in Britain were reproducing 

fte human race tad put the brakes on . growth was developmrt. rt, e French of the future will be. (the ratio of all non-white people in Eng- 

bre#ig. a Some of them .evdh forecast black-^kmned Vlfest Africans and oBve- tod about fow peircent of the . 

^ < % line “reversible. at the World PoP^°° . , .Unnp.H Rerbers. They are busy offer- population) En^d wodd y day be a 

to- 1980s, it seemed dear that Budiareatin B74 ^ Tto ins incentives to genuine Ftench people colored country, Ttevor Huddleston aaid ; 

dot one population problem, . to what the ehmeaeliad ^then. . more children while at the that in that case, Britain wdtdd be more 

The right to terminate ^-, turn and t^^b^eredte^ denm(iing ^ the Third cplorfal ttian it was. Infuriated, RweU 


^optrovarsy. ^ for theh wntmceph^vroA, Nation be- replied; "Br* it would still be British, 

family poiicyi to China Europe J®? ® tween Enoch PbweU. the British MP wouldn’t it?” , , ■ , 

• ! : P«lil6®t '5S* - ISs a phobia abopt Wdstanis, and That restored nyjpint. I drank a 

^^wercperveree.TheAmeri- basdroppedtoO^ofacMdper w ^ Huddlesfone. tbastto the good bishop who =. 

,®,a new government which be- Germans ar e womed tto ^tney feared that at the rate the human being and then an Englishman.* 

population disappearstatistic^by . \.y . ; " ' •; • ; V; • ' 
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By Ahmad Shaker 

# The Ministry Energy 


e ins 7- 

is contacting Iraq and 
Eaypt to establish co- op- 
eration and share expert- 
ise In the field of oil explo- 
ration. A Jordanian dele- 
gation headed by the con- 
sultant of the minister of 
energy will be heading to 
Cairo next Saturday for 
the same purpose. 

! Contacts are underway 
with the world Bank to a 
$ 35*50 million loan to fin- 
ance Aqaba Thermal 
Power station project 
which will have an es- 
llmated cost of $200 mill- 
ion. 


0 Profossor Rojer Dormen 
of Glasgow University is 
to visit the Kingdom next 
month to give the Ministry 

01 Higher Education tech- 
nical consultation In the 
field of computers. 


• His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan is to 
patronize the first exhibi- 
tion of Jordanian Indus- 
trial products which will 
ba held at the British In- 
dustries Federation head- 
quarters in London on 4 
June. A large number of 
Jordanian industrial com- 
panies will be participat- 
ing In the exhibition. 


• Dr Zlyad Fariz, secreta- 
ry-general at the ministry 
of planning, Is to meet 
with a number of Kuwaiti 
officials next Saturday to 
discuss economic co- op- 
eration between Jordan 
HJ Kuwait and the possi- 
bility of obtaining loans 
'or financing development 
projects In the Kingdom. 


| The undersecretary at 
Ihe ministry of Swiss 
national economy Eric M. 
noethllsberger is cur- 
™ntly on an official visit 
‘0 Jordan to represent his 
country In signing a num- 
ow of commercial agreem- 
ents. 

•Feasibility studies aro 
SJ 58 conducted on the 
f “' ldln 9 of a new unit for 
U extraction of sulphate 
rom gases produced at 
to Jordan Refinery Co. 

I..V? r< ^ n,an delegation 
beaded by the director 

tt al . of th ® Jordan 
Nattonal Maritime Lines 

M Tol is con- 
‘“"Salks with Egyp- 
N ohidals In Cairo 

ohSi nn ® the r °moval of 
HjrtS Which ob- 

bttSLJ?* T arlt,me l,no 

Nwelbl Aqaba and 


‘ »ona of J uel 9ta ' 

atom. J? * the Kingdom 
H 0 SJ to 202, includ- 
wL h I 0 ? ?*, c,vH airports 

.T|i 3 # f«wofthe Jordan 

Cr eased frl° r,0 l Co - In- 
ton iMflftS 1 ? J m 1,5 m,,, ‘ 

and the 

^ tured 68 nianufac- 
- 3 63,oon nCre * a8ed from 
f < 24.000 t 0 nne 8 to 

L 5 an 'o PerJftl?V nes ,n th e 

1 oi sa - 


By Jasper Becker 
Special to The Stai 


HONG KONG — As Hong Kong 
nervously counts down the final 
10 years before it returns to 
China, foreign nosh is pouring into 
the British colony despite recent 
signs of political instability in Beij- 
ing. Neither the sudden ousting of 
Chinese Communist Party Chief 
Hu Yaobang in January nor strong 
Mints I ha I Beijing will not tolerate 
direct elections in Hong Kong 
have shaken foreign investors. 


was. Since 1983 many Hong Kong 
families with large portfolios in lo- 
cal companies have gradually 
divested themselves of their hold- 
ings and have moved their money 
abroad, according to Charles Sin, 
deputy director of the Hong Kong 
Stock Exchange. 


Since February the colony's 
Hang Seng Stock Exchange share 
pi ice index. Iho traditional baro- 
meter of confidence, has seemed 
set on limitless climb, breaking 
new records every week. It used 
to he s aid that when Beijing 
sneezes, Hong Kong catches u 
cold — and during the past three 
years, the Hang Seng index has 
reacted skittishly to every rumour 
from the other side of the border. 
It plunged this time last year, for 
example, following a false rumour 
that Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping 
was seriously ill. 


“What we are now seeing are 
the big boys in London. Tokyo and 
New York moving into Ihe Hong 
Kong Market where Ihey can see 
quick profits can be made," he 
said. Major Institutional investors 
in these countries, with lelatlvely 
large amounts of capital to play 
with, are able to exert undue in- 
fluence in Hong Kong's compara- 
tively small market. 


The colony's booming expo* l 
economy, low interest rales and 
rampant property speculation are 
encouraging outside confidence in 
the colony, reinforced by Beijing's 
swift assurances that inter-party 
struggles will not affect policies 
towards Hong Kong. 


Population 5.5 million 

Area 416 square miles (1,064 sq km) 

Gross Domestic Product $30.6 billion 

GNP per capita $6,330 

Growth rate (1986) 7 per cent 

Average annual export 

growth rate (1973-84) 12.9 percent 

Value of exports and 

re-exports (1984) $30 billion 

World ranking in total 

trade volume 13th 


Sources; World Bank, Hong Kong government 


ing, media and properly magnate 
Alan Bond lias invested nearly 
$600 million in a television station, 
offices and residential properties 


This year, the news of Hus 
forced resignation might have 
been expected to provoke a crisis 
of confidence over the perman- 
ence of Beijing's policies, but it re- 
sulted only in a temporary hiccup. 
The index slid 82 points to 2.460 
points, but now is on the point of 
breaking through the 3,000 mark. 


Las! year economic growth ex- 
ceeded expectations, touching 7 
per cent while exports rose 19'per 
cent, helped by the decline of the 
US dollar to which the Hong Hong 
dollar lias been tied since its col- 
lapse in 1983. 


The buoyant markets, however, 
mask another stage in the erosion 
of long-term confidence as manu- 
facturing investment stagnates 
and increasing numbers of Hong 
Kong residents ripply lor second 
passports. 


The US dollar's decline in- 
creases the competitiveness of 
Hong Kong exports againsl Ja- 
pan's, which in turn Is flush with 
capital thanks to the yen's drama- 
tic appreciation — and this money 
is flowing into Hong Kong 


Investment hinds from China 
also have pushed up property val- 
ues. In February it was announced 
that for the first tune. China had 
displaced Bniain as Ihe thud larg- 
est investor in Hong Kong's manu- 
facturing sector, after the United 
States and Japan 


A survey showed that China 
holds assets totalling $365 million 
— 18.4 per cent — compared 
with Britain's $135 milion, or 8.8 
per cent. 


US investors are confident their 
investment will be profitable when- 
ever happens to the exchange 
rates, since if the Hong Kong 
dollar were to rise, their assets 
would increase in value. 


Since the Index's disastrous 
plunge In 1983 when visiting Bri- 
tish Prime Minister Margaret That- 
cher was told China wanted the 
colony back, the index is no longer 
the reliable indicator of sentiment 
among local businessmen it once 


Worried by the weakness ol 
their domestic economy. Austra- 
lia/) companies are moving into 
Hong Kong. A new Australian 
company has been established in 
the colony every other week since 
October. 

In less than three months, brew- 



International 


Saudi Arabia 


4 TENDER NO. 20. Restoration of the Turkish 
baths and annexes In Riyadh’s Turalf district 
for 1407/08. Details on payment of SR 1,000 
from Ministry of Education, Airport Road, Riy- 
adh 11148, telephone 4042888/ 4042952/ 
4043040/ 4043244/ 4043344/ 4043548/ 
4043336/ 4031400, telex 201673 maaref sj. 
CD 2 May. 

o TENDER NO. 15. Supply of pesticide. De- 
tails on payment of SR 1,000 from Malckah 
Mayoralty, Makkah. CD 1 1 May. 
e TENDER NO 4. Supply of military uniforms. 
Details on payment of SR 1,000 from Ministry 
of the Interior, Airport Road, PO Box 2933. 
Riyadh 11134, telephone 4011 944, telex 
201622 mors sj/ 2028 11 Inform 3]. CD 7 
June. 


0 TENDER NO. 1452. Supply ol two complete 
sets of vertical pumps. Bid and performance 
bonds are 2 per cent of tender price and 10 
per cent of contract price. Details on payment 

01 CSyr 20 from Commercial Department, 
Homs Refinery Company, PO Box 352, Homs 
CD 18 May. 

o SUPPLY OF 5,000 34-hp two-wheel-drive 
agricultural tractors. Bid and performance 
bonds are 5 per cent of tender price and 10 
per cent of contract price. Details on payment 
of ESyr 500 from Cashier. Agricultural Machin- 
ery Distribution Company (AMDC), Khan al- 
Harr-Joucleh Building. PO Box 1367. Aleppo, 
telephone 336300/1, telex 331406 amdeo 
sy. cable SYRTRAC. CD 1 1 June. 


Tunisia 


o TENDER NO. 308023. Turnkey establish- 
ment of a countrywide radio communications 
system. Details on payment of SR 5,000 from 
Ministry of Communications, Airport Road 
Rlvedh 1117. telephone 4042920/ 
4043000/ 4043030/ 4043440/ 4043648/ 
4044732/ 4044840, telex 201616 hlway sj. 
CD 8 June.’ 


o SUPPLY AND Installation of pipe for the 
Nebhnna Irrigation project. Details on payment 
of TD 50 from Office de Mlse en Valeur de 
Nabhana (Omlvan), Service Financed, Rue du 
ler Juln, Sousse. CD 27 April. 


UAE 


Syria 


• TENDER NO. 23/87. Supply of trees and 
seed. Details from Al-Aln Municipality, PO Box 
1003, At- Ain, telephone 6351 1 1, telex 34008 
bald la em. CD 25 April. 


e TENDER NO. 1416. Supply of thermal poly- 
ethylene packaglngmechinas.Bidandperor- 

mance bonds are 5 per cent of tend ? 
Details from General Orflanteatton of Food In- 
dustries, PO Box 105. Damascus. CD 18 May. 


• TENDER NO. 41/07/PW. Supply of furni- 
ture and carrying out decorating works at Abu 
Dhabi's old amiri court. Details on payment of 
Dh 5,000 from Mekeya Consultant Office. Abu 
Dhabi, telephone 824972. CD 11 May. 


. TENDER NO. 1441. Supply ol MO «onne. of 
straw paper, 20 tonnes of chipboard and 35 
tonnes^ of abrasive base paper. Details on 
navment of CSyr 25 from industrial Establish- 
SSStaf Da Fence, PO Bo* 2330 Deniaeou., 
telex 411020/412909 otlnde sy. CD 5 MBy. 


Yemen (Sanaa) 


• TENDER NO. 3. Supply of two computers. 
Details from Purchasing & Stores Department, 
Sanaa University, Sanaa, telex 2468 unisan 
CD 3 May. 


ye 


chairman of Meeting Point, a pres- 
sure group campaigning for direct 
flections. 


The political changes in Buijimj 
hiivfc induced more people lo de- 
cide to leave. 


Nobody is saying it publicly, but 
the bubble is expected to burst 
around 1990, as the 1977 transfer 
of soveriegnty looms closer and 
the lack ol long-term Investment in 
industry takes its toll. 

Much of Ihe current investment 
is in property because office rents 
aro high, and the stock market 
boom conceals the steady de- 
cline in optimism that set in after 
1983. 

The fall of Hu Yaobang is 
another in the series of events 
which confirms local people's 
worst fears, said Yeung Sum, 


“A new wave of applications tor 
second passports or residency 
abroad is on the way," said Hora- 
tio Cheung, director of Hong Kong 
Freedom of Movement and Right 
of Abode, a non-profit making ad- 
vice centre for those wishing to 
aquire a “tire exit. ' 

“if happens every time Beijing 
does something which worries 
people." 


Cheung estimates that some 
250.000 out of Hong Kong's popu- 
lation of 5.5 million already have 
obtained a second residency or 
passport 


Some lawyers are charging 
$10,000 in foes for arranging a 
second residency in around 20 
possible countries, mainly in Latin 
America. Capital requirements for 
entry range from $10,000 de- 
manded by Argentina to $100,000 
for Jamaica. 


Boasting how many passports 
you have is becoming a status 
symbol, a demonstration of your 
wealth,'' Cheung said. 


Increasingly, Hong Kong people 
prefer to emigrate rather than just 
obtain a second residency. Last 
year 6,000 gained permission to 
emigrate to Australia and 10,000 
to Canada. 


"Foreign investors may fee! 
safe here, but many local people 
fled the Communists in 1949 and 
don't want to bo caught again," 
Yeung said. 


'Everyone is nervous, keeping 
their savings liquid, playing the 
stock exchange and getting ready 
to go before the rush starts. It will 
be loo difficult later." 
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Rent A Car 

DISCOUNT 




1 . Short, and long terms 

2. Full Insurance 

3. Automatic and Air-con- 
dition cars 

4. Always new cars with 
good services 



Middle East Hotel 
Tel: 666958 


Advertiso in 


QUpBfrrugalcni &ta 


Call tel: 
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economy 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


8 1/.8 
8 5/.16 
8 1/2 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
0 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 22 April 1987 were 
as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.660 per Qramme 
21 ot.. JD 4.200 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 6.060 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,800.000 

Ounce JD 167.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 34.600 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD 30.500 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 
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Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


EXCHANGE RATES 


US dollar .336 

Sterling pound .540 

German mark .184 

French franc .056 

Swiss franc .22Q 

Dutch guilder .160 

Italian lire (1000) .266 

Swedish kroner .051 

Saudi rlyal .0895 

Kuwaiti dinar 1.230 

UAE dirham .0912 

Egyptian pound .160 

Syrian lira .01225 

Iraqi dinar .266 

Omani rlyal .870 

Source: National Jordan Exchange 


.3376 
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.185 

.066 
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.260 
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.090 

1.237 
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.165 
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.270 
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Dollar strengthens, gold retreats 


LONDON (AP) — The US 
dollar strengthened Wednes- 
day after central bank Inter- 
vention arrested Its recent 
falls, dealers said. Gold re- 
treated slightly after Tues- 
day's big jump. 

Traders said several West 
European banka Intervened 
Tuesday, Including the West 
German Bundesbank, which 
stopped the dollar sliding be- 
low the psychologically im- 
portant level of 1.80 marks. 


marks. 


* We tested the downslde- 
and It didn't work, " said the 


chief dealer at a US bank In 
Frankfurt said," If anything, 
the dollar will go. up." 

In Tokyo, where trading 
•ndB before Europe’s busi- 
ness day begins, ths dollar 
rose 0.60 yen to a closing 
1 42.70 from Tuesday. Latsr, 
In London, It was quotsd at 
142.65 yon. 

Traders said ths dollar was 
helpsd In early trading by a 
report In the Japanese finan- 
cial newspaper Nihon Keizal 
Shambun that the United 
States and Japan have be- 
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gun adjusting interest rates 
In an effort to stabilize the 
exchange rate. 

The paper said the White 
House, the US treasury de- 
partment and the federal 
reserve board had agreed to 
keep US Interest rates rela- 
tively high for the time being 
to hold the dollar up. 

European dealers pro-, 
dieted a slight Improvement 
In the dollar ahead of the rel- 
ease of US economic Indica- 
tors. Markets were awaiting 
Thursday's preliminary re- 
port on January-March gross 
national product and Wed- 
nesday's . march durable 
goods orders. 

Other dollar rates at 
mld-mornlng, compared with 
late Tuesday: • • 

— ■ 1.8213 West German 
Marks, up from 1.8105 

— 1.4960 8 wiss Francs, up 
frpm 1.4665 

— « 6.0575 French Francs, up 
from 6.0226 

r- . 2.0495 Dutch Guilders^ 
up from 2.0426 

— 1,298.65 Italian Lire; up 

from 1,291.50 . . 

— 1.3408 Canadian Dollars, 
Up from 1.3234 r=; 

'■ In London; the . British, 
pound was quoted : at . 
‘91.6282, ; lows/ than - M 
1 .O|40 Tue^ay, . ; 

, Gold, ; having jumped by 
98.50 to 11 on Tuesday, iefl 


General share 
prices in decline i 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

i 

PRICES OF moat shares have declined sharply, maiktna ih. • 
beginning of a new phase of recession which la expected 5 
continue for a relatively long time. It is now anticipated that i 
prices could fall back and settle at the level registered fiw ■ 
months ago. \ 

Industrial companies* shares continued to enjoy a substantial - 
demand although the volume of trading continued to shrink. ' 

1,820,000 shares ware handled at the market value of JD i 
3,660,000 divided among 2,900 contracts, an increase of 36£ J 
per cent compared to last week. 

The dally handling average came to JD 730,000 with a devia- 
tion of 48 per cent or 9.6 per cent of total around this average, 
thus Indicating Instability at the market. 

The shares of 68 companies were handled from which 0 com- 
panies gained Including: 


1- Holy Lands Insurance closing at JD 1.100 up 

Co. from JD 1.000 

2- Arab Paper closing at JD .400 up 

Manufacturing & from JD .370 

Marketing Co. 

3- Jordan Tobacco 

& Cigarettes oloslng at JD 11.600 


oloslng at JD 11.600 
up from JD 10.800 


27 companies lost Including: 


1- Dar A! Sha'b Press 
& PubllBlng Co 

2- Jordan Lime & Bricks 

3- Jordan Rock Wool 
Industry 

4- Jordan Cement 
Factories Co. 

6- International Chemical 
Industries 


closing at JD .460 down 
from JD .570 
closing at JD .300 down 
from JD .330 
closing at JD .470 
down from JD .620 

closing at JD .940 down 
from JD 1.020 

closing at JD .920 down 
from JD .990 


10 companies had no change In their share vsluss. 

In the oveMhe-counter market, more than 463,000 shaw 
were handled at a market value of JD 228,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

13.1% 

82.1% 

1 % 

3.8% 


Last wssk’i 
share 

16.6% 

80% * • 

2 . 6 % 

1 . 8 % 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 


Banks (out of 21 traded) 

1- Bank of Jordan . 

2- Arab Bank . 


Share 
of sector 

33.6% 

18.9% 


Share - 
of market 


Industrials (out of 30 traded) 

1- Jordan Sllvochemloal . 65.2% 

2- Araib Aluminium 

■ .Industries 22.2% 

3- Intermediary Petrochemical 

. Industries . , 6.1% 

4: National Steel / 

; i Industry ' ; 6% 


Service* (out of 5 traded) 

V Dar AT '.Sha’b Press 
• &Publ|8hlrigCo., 


32.9% 


: Insurance (out of 1.2 traded) *■; 

‘ 1* Jordan French Insurance Co 88 . 8 % 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 



Oat** Banks 'Insurance Services Industrie**'' 
14/4 r 1.4%; -1.3% ‘ -. 6 % ~ 

15/4- r+.2%'“.9% '• -.. 6 % •' -* 9% : ***-« ' 
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Immoral links with South Africa 


iandoN — The US State De- 
Miiment has decided to blow the 
fie on Its allies' Indulgence of 
Steal arms trafficking to South 
X In defiance of the United 
Sons Security Council s imposl- 
K of a mandatory arms embargo 

in 1977- 

The United States has been 
fairiv scrupulous In following the 
Sr of the embargo, but it turns 
Sui that Israel, France and Italy, 
and maybe other Western coun- 



ts, have been selling South 
Africa weapons. In Israel's case, 
the government has actively en- 
couraged the nationalized arms In- 
dustry. 

These revelations came hard on 
e heels of news that Sweden a 
obel Industries had been selling 
arms Illegally to Iran, along with so 
far unsubstantiated whispers that 
this could possibly have some- 
thing to do with the usolved mur- 
der last February of Prime Minla- 
lerOlol Palme. And not the least, 
there Is the Reagan administra- 
tion's arms deal with Tehran. 

In short, a dark cloud has de- 
scended on the arms dealers. 
Those who always warned us It 
was a dirty business, working on 
the fringes of the law, have been 
proved right. 


Yet although the Iranian deals 
have brought the most publicity In 
the United States and Sweden, 
the South African ones are the 
moBt troubling for the world at 
large. Neither the Swedish nor the 
US sales tipped the scales in the 
Iran-lraq war. What damage was 
done was primarily to Sweden and 
United States themselves. 

Palme la already dead; Re- 
agan's term is nearly up. - 

With South Africa it is more 
serlouB. The racial conflict there 
plugs right into volatile emotions 
recessed In the deepest Inlays of 
many Western societies — parti- 
cularly in the United States, Britain 
and France, all of which have large 
black populations. A race war In 
South Africa will reverberate 
through the Western world. 
Moreover, its Inflammatory cur- 
rents will course right through the 
rest of Africa and beyond. 

So obvious are the stakes that 
while Western governments have 
shied away from economic sanc- 
tions, arguing they may hurt the 
African people we are supposed to 
be trying to help, none of them In 
recent years has tried hard to jus- 
tify arms sales. Not In public, at 
least. The United Nations Imposed 
its first embargo, a voluntary one. 
in 1963. At that point, Britain — 
which had long had a close 
defence relationship with South 
Africa, including use of a naval” 
base — started to reduce its 
massive arms sales. 

But France, less scrupulous, 
moved quickly to take Britain's 
place as South Africa's largest 
supplier, providing $366 million 


worth of arms between 1967 and 
1976. This compared with $10 
million worth from Britain and $30 
million worth from the United 
States. 

Agitation continued at the Un- 
ItedT'Jatlons for a mandatory arms 
embargo — and was regularly ve- 
toed by the Western members of 
the Security Council. But In 1977, 
foliwing the death of the black ac- 
tivist Steve Blko at the hands of 
the South African police, coupled 
with a violet crackdown against 
black dissidents, the Carter admi- 
nistration threw Its weight behind 
the proposal. France and Britain 
supported the move, and arms 
sales to South Africa were out- 
lawed. 

Meanwhile, France — under 
pressure from its former colonies 
In Africa — had been slowly turn- 
ing off the tap itself. In 1976.it 
stopped the sale of weapons such 
as machine-guns and aircraft that 
could be used against guerrillas. In 
early 1977, It took the Important 
step of banning spares for equip- 
ment' It had supplied. When the 
embargo was passed, It had to 
cancel the transfer of two subma- 
rines and two patrol boats already 
on order. 

In the 14 years since the first 
voluntary embargo, South Africa 
had put a large amount of resour- 
ces into developing its own arms 
Industry. It also sought licensing 
agreements allowing co-product- 
ion of weapons In South Africa to 
get round the ban on direct arms 
sales. In this way South Africa 
developed the techniques for 
high-technology military hardware 


Middle East peace 

Continued from page 18 llnquish the Wi 


much should be so oblivious to the 
Bering of those displaced In the 
foundation and subsequent ex- 
pansion of Israel. 

Most Arabs understand the hu- 
nan motivation that lay behind the 
ttjabishment of a national Jewish 
which was Intended to fulfil 
w canlurlea-old Jewish yearning 
^permanent refuge against dia- 
cnmmatlon and oppression. The 
gallon of the state of Israel In 
Jbstine, however, did not allevl- 
Jewish fear nor solve the Je- 
problem. It qlmply shifted and 
Jttcontrated the problem's geo- 
m tocatlori, Israel Is now 
J**® with the non-eradlcable 
wjence of four million Palea- 
[JJn people worldwide whose 
it ocouples. Not only 
^0 Jewish problem not been- 
Iners Is now the Palee- 
J Problem to solve. And the 

rSliSii h&t -£ roblem la Ipraei's 
Batabllohment 
created the Palestinian- 
Kj 1 * nd unless it adopts the 
t0 ■ resolve It, It 

3 K 3 i?'iP ® rdV0 at the P 6aoe 

.^wurityjt seeks In the Middle 


*e Israel refuses to re- 


linquish the West Bank and Gaza 
lands It has held under military oc- 
cupation since 1967 — ee long as 
It refuses to recognize the legiti- 
mate rights of the 1.3 million 
Palestinians Who live under its op- 
pression and the millions of others 
living In diaspora around the world 
— It will find no peace or security. 
Pre-occupation with security 
baaed on military might and the 
aoquleltlon of land will never as- 
sure Israel's future. Only the res- 
toration of Palestinian rights In a 
land of their own will bring the Just 
and lasting peace needed to rel- 
ease Israel from its fortress of 
fear and guarantee It permanent 
security, 

1 believe that the American Je- 
wlBh community, backed by the 
great power of American national 
support, can provide Israel with 
the reassurance that It apparently 
needs to make a real move to- 
wards peace. It le through this 
combination of the American Je- 
wish community and U8 govern- 
ment backing that Israel deve- 
loped Into the major regional 
power It Is today. And It Is only by 
the determined application of the 
Amerlqen-Jewleh comrpqnity 8 in- 
fluence and US govern'i^nt Sup- 
port that Israel will reaH&ft; that ite 


We climate oF the. whole 
pfahefc fa! being permanently 
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lest It ever find Itself totally alone. 
Fajrly quickly South Africa was 
making for Itself Mirage and F-1 
fighters, Uzi submachine-guns and 
surface-to-air missiles. 

Over the years this capacity has 
grown, and thanks to the loophole 
In the arms embargo South Africa 
"has more effective striking power 
than all of black Africa combined" 
according to Andrew Pierre of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 
South Africa now is fairly self- 
sufficient In most armaments, 
apart from aircraft and the most 
sophisticated of other weapons. 
Nevertheless. It has tried to keep 
Its contacts abroad, partly be- 
cause it still needs aircraft, and 
partly because of the need for 
spares. 

The revelation that at least 
three countries with major arms 
industries have been keeping their 
links with South Africa Is frighten- 
ing — not so much because of the 
quality of the trade, but because of 
the political Immorality and illegal- 
ity of It. It only serves to give 
strength to the morale of the 
South African military and political 
establishment, and it makes non- 
sense of the Security Council 
which, whatever the fallings of the 
United Nations, has been taken as 
a serious body whose unanimous 
votes are major markers of inter- 
national consensus and law. 


Jonathan Power Is a foreign af- 
fairs analyst who specializes In 
Third World Issues. 


reel security lies not In an Isolated 
existence but in peaceful co- 
existence with its neighbours in 
the region. 

I believe the American Jewish 
community, as the primary source 
of support, and the US, as the 
self-appointed surrogate, hold the 
power of persuasion required to 
move Israel towards peace. The 
tremendous concern both have 
shown — In wealth, energy and 
political weight throughout four 
decades of support to Israel — 
will have to be used for the equally 
vital effort of securing the peace, 
or else all their past efforts will 
prove of little value. Otherwise, In 
the end, all will be losers — Israel, 
the Arabs, the US and perhaps the 
world. 

Israel cannot continue to be im- 
posed on the region. It must be 
accepted by the Arabs, and only a 
Just and lasting peace will bring 
acceptance. There is no other al- 
ternative, If Arabs and Jews are to 
Jive again In peace and harmony 
as they did for so many centuries 
throughout history. 

In practical terms, the prospects 
for peace depend on the mutual 
Arab and. Israeli recognition of 
three ba*lc principles:; 

I - ) . That ' the occupation.. of, land 
and hedembny' byer, .people .by 
force Is Inadmissible. 


2) That peace can only be nego- 
tiated with the participation of all 
parties involved In the conflict, In- 
cluding the Palestinians. 

3) That every country In the re- 
gion, including Israel, must be gua- 
ranteed the security of ita sov- 
ereign existence. 

The world has witnessed — and 
we who live In the region have ex- 
perienced — the terrible conse- 
quences of prolonged, unresolved 
conflict. We — Arabs and Israelis 
alike — are living precariously in 
the eye of a deadly storm that at 
any moment can unleash its Indis- 
criminate fury upon the region and 
the world. As the forces of radical- 
ism, religious Intolerance and fun- 
damentalism gain strength and the 
cycle of violence expands, our 
chances for peace proportionately 
diminish. The need for peace Is ur- 
gent. We can no longer allow our- 
selves to drift along the disastrous 
tide of inaction. 

I believe that moat of us, Jews 
and Arabs, sincerely want peace, 
but we will have to work for It. On 
both sides, there are wise and re- 
sponsible people of good will who 
can make the difference In defeat- 
ing the forces of fear and negativ- 
ism that have hampered past ef-. 
'forte, but they will need voices of : 
leadership that Will be heeded, in ' 
Israel, In America and, In the Arab 
*world. 


issues 

point 

By Yacoub Ahmed 

Beyond 

quiet 

diplomacy 


AFTER LAST February's 
Brussels statement In which 
the European Community 
came up with an une- 
quivocal endorsement of the 
call for an International 
peace conference on the 
Middle East, It became clear 
that the EC had become 
convinced — probably more 
than ever befor* -that Ite role 
In the search for a set- 
tlement requires active Invol- 
vement that goes beyond the 
Issuing of vague statements 
which temporarily appease 
some parties and anger oth- 
ers, but do nothing to 
change the entangled situa- 
tion on the thorny grounds 
of the Middle EaBt. 

Those In the Arab World 
who welcomed . the state- 
ment as a significant contri- 
bution to the Arab peace 
campaign and expected the 
EC to pureue the declara- 
tion with practical moves 
have not been disappointed. 

Leo Tlndemane, the Bel- 
gian Foreign Minister, and 
current chairman of the EC 
Council of Ministers, has con- 
cluded a tour of three Arab 
countries last weekend and 
made enthusiastic remarks 
about the necessity to hold 
the proposed conference as 
“the beet means for finding 
a solution.” His remarks were 
clear and straightforward 
and reflected for the first .. 
i time, genuine European inter-;. 
•; eat in advancing the cause of 
■ Middle East peace. 

The Brussels statement 
• end Tlndemane’ encouraging 
; remarks, however, fall snort > 
of the required EEC effort 
< which should ndt only seek 
. to convene the conference 
i, this year, but also to ensure 
Its euocese. A great deal of : 
' this effort needs to be ex- \ 
> erted with the United States v 
and Israel, Where opposition •: 
li to the conference still pars- l; 
!■ lata.- !i 

s- Weatsrh Europe h*e huge 
..’economic' ana strategic \ 
■>\ interests In the Arab 'World J 
vand lte security. le often said.:' 
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to be closely linked to the 
stability of the Middle East 
'region. At the same lime, the 
EC le the world 1 * largest tr- 


.rainforests 


Teardrops 

0 



ade partner of Israel and Its 
member states are military 
allies of the United States, 
Europe thus le In a position 
to arglie more forcibly with 
the. Americans and laraalJe In 
favour pf the legitimate Arab 
and Palestinian demands. 

If the EC decides to push, 
ahead with the effort to seek 
peace Iheld* an International 
conference convening this 
year, it should not feet Inti- 
midated by US preaBures or 


V The Europeans .have fully 
1 repaid the Israeli*' at the *X- 
:: pense of the Indigenous 
& Palestinians ^nd. it < la the. 
i Palestinians, who ■ now d*e- 
£ erve to be equally repaid. 
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JORDAN THIS wouk lObpomJud to the PNC decision to abrogate the 1 1 Febru- 
ary Jurilcinian-Pi'ilostinmn accord with wisdom and farsightedness. It stressed 
tlie special relation which exists between the two peoples and reiterated deter- 
mination to find a peaceful solution to the Palestinian problem. 

The special tie between the peoples of Jordan and Palestine has never been 
and should not be allowed, to become a subject of discussion or review. It is not 
something that can be decided by leaders, but by the people themselves. The 
Amman Accord only highlighted this relationship — it did not create it. This 
rapport remains a cornerstone for future and present venues that are aimed at 
ending the Israeli occupation of Palestinian lands and restoring the natural 
rights of the Palestinian people. 

What concerns us here are the workable options, which the Palestinian lead- 
ers meeting in Algiers are concerned with. We have said before that the peace 
process must not be allowed to fall by negativism and the false security 
created by a stalemate. Burying our heads in the sand no longer works in de- 
laying our acceptance of bittor facts. Our people under occupation have paid 
dearly for such policies. 

What is needed is to identify the points of reference, which can be accepted 
by all the parties concerned. Jordan for one. has worked diligently to gather' 
world support for the international conference proposal. Until another practical 
option is proposed, it remains the only viable path to a just peace in the Middle 
East. 

Those meeting in Algiers must not sacrifice the opportunity of achieving 
peace in the Middle East and be contented with securing unity among the vari- 
ous factions of the PLO. Any unity must be translated into united action to 
achieve a defined goal. It is such action which hundreds of thousands of Pales- 
tinians under occupation are waiting for. 

Democracy at crossroads 

SINCE THE 'rebirth' of democracy in Argentina, after a long and turbulent per- 
iod of military totalitarian rule, never has the democratic process been subj- 
ected to an acid test as it did recently during the mutinies by groups of disgrun- 
tled army officers. President Alfonsin, using diplomacy, tact and political cha- 
risma, has diffused the situation without a drop of blood. But sleeping dogs 
cannot be allowed to He in this case. For, there are many useful lessons and 
conclusions to be drawn from the whole episode. 

Just like all other citizens, soldiers in Argentina have every right under the 
law to protest. But such protests must be made through the proper channels In 
our view therefore, the demands made, by the rebellious troops were completely 
absurd and preposterous. In simple terms, they were dissatisfied with the way 
officers charged with excessive human rights abuse were being made to testify • 
in courts. They forget one fact: the horrors these officers perpetrated during 
the period of military regimes, under the so-called anti-terrorist campaigns 
. would forever continue to haunt the dreams of the people. 

I . * ; 

We doubt whether the army officers gave thought to the danger their actions ! 

J r posed to the political fabric of their nation. And we ask what would have been 
, the result if the Argentinian leader had succumbed to them? It would have been 
tantamount to ruling one nation but applying two different laws: one applicable 
to the army and the other to the civilians. f 

• To rock the political boat of Argentina at this very moment does not augur ;■ 
j well for the nation. It is not yet out of the doldrums as far as external debts are : 
f concerned. Moreover, the traumatic experiences following the defeat in the Fal- r 
j klands/Malvinas war still' linger. 

;i ‘ ’ i- 

’) : Political scientists however agree that democracy, as a form of government, ■ 
is yet to be accepted as a political paragon. Nevertheless, in the absence of a 
: better form of, administration, it remains our only hope of giving the citizens of a ■ 

1 country a say in the way they are ruled. A popular politician once said: "the 
armed forces of a country should never assume political leadership, because 
: they do riot enjoy the political mandate of the people." This dictum should serve 
; as a 'beware' sign to any arrogant officer entertaining the ideas of a political 
•: takeover in Argentina. The citizens would, at all cost, resist the encroachments '= 
? of the chains of oppression. 
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_ rser s view 

To the editor: 

I AM a schoolmaster from Wales, and have just been fortunate enough to 
week's holiday in Amman. 

People are always quick to complain, but I fell I had to write and say thank you 
Jordanian people for the friendly, yi-norous, w.iy in which 1 was accorded great hosj 
ity in the Kingdom, during my Uriel slay, which lu<s nnfoi Innately drawn to an end 

My short visit has enable me to see. nlhoit briefly, Joiash. Petra, Um Qais Amman 
Rabdh, Karsh, A1 Aziaq. Madaba. Mount Nubo and At Mukhayyat historical sites aM 
many of your cilies. I have used your public transport system as far as possible au 
many Jordanians gnve me a warm, friendly reception and in some cases, Insisted w 
paying my fare on the taxis and buses we shared saying that I was a guesting 
country. 

I hope any Jordanian visiting Wales would oxpuricnco the same reception as I to* 
had here. I certainly realize that a week isn't onuiujh to see even a fraction of your 
country properly and after all the friendship that has Leon shown, I hope to be able ta 
return one day. 


Many thanks to all the Jordanian friends I have met 


Peter Jonn 
Amman 




Dr Cutting — '» shinning beam' The carnage In the refugee camp 


Worn ©ini and work 

To Illy Editor: 

THE ARTICLE by Voniin Mmidsley. ‘Wuiimn and Wurh - The Jordanian Way’. mTM 
Star of 15 April 1987, is full of contradictions, baseless assumptions, and unscienlil.: 
conclusions. 

Who said that women should be deprived of their rightful 3hare in education? It wai 
said that a woman’s education should bo "gunoral and calculated to add the qualities!)! 
patience and seriousness to her natural poignancy ol thought and quicknesB ol wil To 
illustrate: If men study physics, chemistry, bioloyy. physiology, pathology and geologyas 
individual and collective subjects each according to his specialization: women Bhou'i 
study general science for the simple reason that their command of the sciences shot/d 
be general and accomplished for daily and helpful use. By knowing In general someihini 
about everything, a woman can acquire the utility to think scientifically andtowipaii 
that ability to her offspring. 

Who said that women should forego their legitimate right to work? It was said ttali 
woman should show loyalty to her boss: and loyalty, love and faithfulness to ner hus- 
band and children. However, no woman can serve two musters and remain loyal to coir 
for she will either despise the one and respect l lie othtn , ur she will respect ItoOMjjfl 
despise the other. It is alright for an unmarried woman, or a married woman v/iln ww 
no children or gi own-up children lo on tor Oil- labour market, but even then a woman w 
grown-up children should consider her domestic and labour relations with a grain oisat 

How do we classify women who stay at homo doing nmniul tasks as cooking, wa^ 
and cleaning? Arc they nut working women? Thor* is u misconception regarding worm 3 
and 'unworking' women. All wonwri are working wumm without exception. 

An exception hn3 never beun the- rule, hut every ruin has its exceptions. 
should play no rolo in both problem analysis .and docisiun making. An economic P . 
who bases his forecasts on exceptions to the* rulo will oxpnrience the conaps 
plans. 

In their inability to reconcile themselves with their changing environment. 
are suffering from fichizophrnnla. Schizophrenia is a mental disease that air 
ders and maladies as a magnet attracts iron filings to itself. Scores of t wo • 
rather go through a lifetime plagued with problems and emotional upsets 
psychiatrist. 

Thera is no doubt that powers and principalities in the wnikJ arena 
working behind the scenes to annihilate the social structures of nations 
modernity and civilization. George 

Amines 

The Nobel Prize and Arabs 

To the editor: 

I REFER to Dr Nabil Sherif's column 'Evory Week' ol 10 April witfi the title Them 
of the game." ^ 

Does Dr. Nabil really believe that a writer's ultimate dossiro is to be selected a 
prize winner? If not, (and I think not) thun ho worded his article incorrectly- 

This is the vocabulary he used: 'felt bitter , 'left in Iho dark', deprivation. 

'praise'. Although Dr Nabil does suggest tha! dm idea ol the Nobel prize ' afg 
great, the overall tone of his article sounded something like this: 'Why. on w y 
Arabs so unfortunate? We try so hard, yet nobody likes us.' ^ 

I don't know any Arab literary figures. But I cannot imagine them dosol ,e 

A writer (If he is genuine) writes because he/sho is Instinctively cornpeliea i ^ 
loves It). No doubt thal we Arabs suffer from an inferiority complex. EverytninH 
is 'good'. Not so. sir. Nobel was a freak. Gabriel Garcia Marquez will ten you. . 

Seriously, the Arabic language is too complex and special to tasie Quito the s^., 
English. And it's not entirely bias on the part of the Wost. We're a develop y 
Literature develops too (or may stop developing). nviffl . 

And who said nobody in the West knows us? We do have internationally M g^n. 
ers (if that is to boost anyone's morale — though I think the idea is cheap)- * 
Mahmoud Darwish, Nawal Al-Saadawi, Nagib Mahfouz — and many more . ^ 

Remember that ours is a culture only superficially understood by the 8 
accounts for part (and only part) of our literary isolation. Hava Hu 8 ®* 

n * An' |fl|D 


- Letters to the Editor, with the writer's full name and a 
.should be sent to: The Editor, The Jerusalem Star, 

Amman Jordan. Letters may be edited for reasons of clarity a upon 

space. Writers' names and/or addresses can be with!) 

request. 
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By Pascal B. Karmy 

Special to The Star 

ARABS must raise our hate and bow In 
respect and admiration to Dr Pauline 
Culling and her colleagues for their aacrl- 
r« and noble work done in the Palestinian 
camps In Beirut. They are shining stars in 
tte world of injustice, gloom, hunger and 
deprivation. She and her colleagues have 
ulfered hunger misery and the daily fear of 
death with Palestinians who have been figh- 
ting (or their very existence ae a people. Dr 
Culling end her colleagues performed this 
inestimable service without expecting re- 
ward or favour from ua, the Arabs. The 
Arabs in general, and the PLO In particular, 
should find the means to support such self- 
sacrifice and the service of brave women 
and m8n who volunteered to help our com- 
patriots in their distress and tribulation. 

The example of Dr Cutting and her group 
s a rebuke to Arab women who Indulge 
tuemaelves in a life of luxury, waste and 
gossip. They are indeed a rebuke to all of us 
*to indulge in sophistical useless ar- 
fjmenls far away from the hard realities of 
modern life, and to us also who only take 
ihe newspaper and read the headlines. 
Where are the Arab women and men doc- 
tors who count by the thousands? Has any 
ci them volunteered to work in the fearful 


Example worth emulating 


-and appalling conditions of the camps in 
which the foreign doctor and her colleagues 
workl She and her colleagues have given us 
a practical example how we should come to 
the succour of our compatriots In distress. 
What our compatriots need Is not pity from 
us, but actual help on the spot materially 
and financially, and with women and men of 
Dr Cutting's calibre. 

Furthermore, the example of this brave 
doctor and her colleagues Is an outstanding 
proof that not all what Is in the Western 
world or what comes from the West is bad 
as some Arabs are prone to think and even 
believe, and that not what we see on the 
television such as Dallas or Dynasty and 
other rubbish cheap serials from the West 
represent Western civilization, culture and 
morals. True the Western world has Its 
faults, deficiencies and immorality but we 
should not attribute such qualities to all the 
peoples of the West; we should not. in other 
words, make sweeping statements as we 
Arabs have also our own faults and immo- 
rality in some fields of life. Indeed before we 
see the mote or the straw in the eyes of the 
West we should remove the beam from our 
own eyes. We should take what is good in 


the West and leave what Is bad. 

Our heroine and her colleagues deserve 
to be awarded the highest medals for cour- 
age and abnegation: they are shining beams 
in a naughty world as Shakespeare says: 

"How far that little candle throws its 
beams" , . 

"So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world." 

(Merchant of Venice. V,l) 

In this connection I wish to add that the 
Amal militia must by now realize that neither 
Israel with Its huge military arsenal nor with 
its 1982 blitzkrieg in Lebanon nor the US or 
other states were able to crush Palestinian 
resistance or kill the Palestinian cause; both 
of which are and will remain alive as long as 
there are more than four million Pales- 
tinians. It Is In the interest of Amal 
movement to befriend the Palestinian resis- 
tance rather than remain Its foe. 

To the Palestinian men and women figh- 
ters in the camps and elsewhere I say: Hall, 
ye Indomitable heroes, hail, for ye shall pre- 
vail despite your adversities and tribula- 
tions. 


Curbs 1 



By James M Dorsey 

Special to The Stur 

WASHINGTON — In the wake of tho 
.“■a^ale" scandal, the Reagan administra- 
tes warned that proposed legislation to 
,5 , , arma exports could endanger the 
•ouniry 3 national security, erode US credl- 
abroad and put American manufactur- 
es ala disadvantage. 

ArecenHy-introduced Arms Export Re- 
J 8 seen by both the State and 
2J® e Department as an attempt by Con- 
5 !®*° ^crease Its say in the formulation 
IS®* policy. The proposed legislation ie 
a widely known as the Biden-Levine Bill 
w.J’s Democratic sponsors, Senator 
Suui , °* Delaware and RepreBenta- 
j, of California. It is expected 

•jml ttnsldered by Congress later this 
1 wnn or in May. 

sjjjl Apartment of Defence shares the 
•^apartment's view that Biden-Levine, 
4 niX wou !? be detrimental to US fore- 
defence posture and national 
nan 1 ? JSWjW” ee |d Pentagon spokes- 
ta Don Brownlee. A similar note 
tant rJ? “eunded by J Edward Fox, Assis- 

Cfts® gy* Le9,8latlve and 

i "S* to Congress, he said the Bill 
Hes a H ea8,y hlnd8r long-proven 
B| 8 iffi«Il a !r?? ecuUv ® co-ordination In 
Mien our nati to re| O n ar ma ealeB at a time 
irrter est 8 are best served 
wJu?' .jbe message to our friends 
Glance ni?L the ,. Unlted States is a reliable 
&ald wivni r ' Administration officials 
feared the Bl11 effectively 
a " US arms sales to Middle 
^ Egypt 8 exception of Israel 

i.i^lniatratlon already has formally 
ywh Of X e ? a S plans t0 3011 $2.2 billion 
;^a. fm8 .to Egypt, Bahrain and Saudi 


This would comprise: 

Egypt: 40 F- 1 6C and F- 1 6D high- 
performance fighter aircraft worth $1.3 bill- 
ion. 

Bahrain: 12 F-16 fighters worth $400 
million. This would follow sale of a squadron 
of less-sophisticated F-5 fighters, final de- 
liveries of which now are being made to the 
tiny Island state. 

Saudi Arabia: 200 armoured personnel 
carriers worth $ 500 million. The carriers 
are Bradley Fighting Vehicles, which pre- 
viously have never been sold outside the 
US military. 

The Bales are the first in a series the ad- 
ministration Is expected to propose lor 
moderate Arab countries shaken by Wash- 
ington's secret sale of weapons to Iran. 
Other sales reported under consideration 
include 28 Sikorsky Blackhawk and Ball he- 
licopters to Saudi Arabia and equipment to 
Jordan to convert fixed anti-aircraft mreBiles 
into mobile units. 

The US defence Industry maintains it 
needs the sales to keep it competitive wkh 
British and French manufacturers who 
recently have concluded big arms deals In 
the Middle East, Including Britain s $7.5 bl i 
Ion sale of Tornado and Hawk aircraft to 
Saudi Arabia. The Biden-Levine proposals. 
Introduced to Congress in January and 
^-sponsored by 28 other members, divide 
foreign countries Into two c at egorie8 
"consensus" countries such as the United 
states' North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
allies and others Including Australia New 
Zealand. Japan, Israel and Egypt; and the 
reBt of the world. 

Under the Bill, sales to ,,non - c0 ; a0n8 i!! i ,, 
countries of aircraft, rockets, missiles, anti- 
aircraft artillary, radars, navy ships, subma- 
rines and "other sensitive weapons would 
have to be approved by CongreeB rrespec- 
tlve of the value of the deal. At present. .only 
sales worth $14 million or more need Con- 


gressional approval. The procedure also 
enables the president to impose arms sales 
by winning one vote more than a one-third 
minority in either house. 

Aides to Levine said last year s controv- 
ersial sale to Saudi Arabia of Sidewinder 
air-to-air missiles and Harpoon anti-ship 
missiles persuaded him and Biden "reinvl- 
gorate" proposals to change the procedure. 
"Mr Levine felt very strongly that something 
had to be changed." said Bill Marks, Le- 
vine's legislative assistant. 

Marks and Wlllaim G Andresen, another 
aide rejected the administration’s criticism 
as well as claims by the defence industry 
that the legislation would mean the loss of 
thousands of jobs. "They use the same ar- 
gument whenever there is talk of contra on 
arms sales, whether within the United 
States or abroad." Andresen said. 


He and Marks noted that Levine's Los 
Angeles constituency included as many 
defence contractors as anywhere else In 
the United States. "Mr Levine feels very 
strongly that Congress can play an Impor- 
tant role in putting arms sales into context 
and pulling together a coherent policy on 
the issue," Marks said. "There Is confusion 
in the administration's policies, or lack 
thereof." 

The defence industry has mounted a 
massive campaign to stop the Bill becoming 
law with Industry lobbyists warning the De- 
mocrats that the legislation also 
could work agalnBt a future Demo- 
cratic president. Levine's aides said that ii 
the Bill Ib passed, most arms sales to fore- 
ign countries would go ahead with little op- 
position, but conceded- that Bales to the 
Middle East could prove more difficult. 

"If Saudi Arabia and Jordan are unable to 
play a constructive role in the Middle East 
peace process, we should know that, 
Marks said. "That Ib a legitimate part of the 
debate on whether we should sell arms to 
them. 


Chad — is it 
forever? 

LIBYA'S UNPREDICTABLE Colonel 
Moammer Qadhafi is a good example 
of a leader who Is likely to go down 
fighting. And this Is the reason why 
many people still doubt whether the 
routing and humiliation visited upon 
him by HleBen Habre's government 
troops, could result in silencing the 
guns in that strife-torn African coun- 
try of Chad forever. 

The Irony and tragedy of the Invol- 
vement Is that the citizens, due to 
tremendous gagging of the news me- 
dia in Libya, are yet to be properly in- 
formed about the immense loss In 
men and material. 

Chad, since Independence In 1960, 
has been caught In perpetual Internal 
power struggle, which led to the re- 
moval of leader after leader. It started 
In 1975 when the first president Tom- 
baibaye was kicked out with Felix 
Malhoun taking up the reins of affairs. 
Try as much as he could, he failed 
miserably to unite the country. 

French colonial rule, which goes 
back to 1900. could also be partly 
blamed for the present state of af- 
fairs. Their policy of assimilation was 
very effective only In the south with 
the northern parts of the country al- 
most neglected. Moreover, political 
power was transfered from the nor- 
thern Muslims, who form tho majority 
ethnic grouping, to the Christian 
south. Thus the Muslims have pro- 
duced a succession of leaders who 
consistently challenged the power 
base In the south. It Is of interest to 
note that the present head of state, 
Hissen Habre himself was a former 
dissident leader of the Front de Libera- 
tion National Chadian (FROLINAT). 

Libyan -Chad Ian relations assumed 
a different dimension In 1980 when 
Tripoli's troops entered Chad upon an 
Invitation. Both countries caused a 
sensation and International furor 
when they announced s form of unity 
in 1981. France and other African 
countries sharply criticized this move 
which they perceived as a continental 
threat. 

From current news reports, it is ac- 
cepted that Libya Is now a spent force 
In Chad, but the use of French and US 
military aid and the involvement of 
their experts have been confirmed. 
Herein Ilea the danger. Without being 
cynical or pessimistic, Chadians have 
to be careful so as not to be used as 
pawns on the superpower geopolitical 
chessboard. 


What about peace and a durable 
settlement among the country’s war- 
lords? There appears to be a glimmer 
of hope. The co-operation between 
rebel leader Goukkouni'a forces and 
those of Habre helped considerably to 
tip the military scales In favour of , 
Chad. This could serve as the begin- 
ning of mutual understanding and 
warmer fraternal relations. 

president Habre, when the victori- 
ous euphoria air blows over, will be 
confronted with the gigantic task of 
reconciliation and economic recon- 
struction. His country is one of the 
poorest in Africa, but with prudent 
planning coupled with a lasting 
peace, Chadians, with external finan- 
cial help, could develop their agricul- 
tural potentialities and tap the vast 
‘ uranium resources to put the country 
: .back on Its feet. 
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middle east 


America’s Jews and the hopes 
for peace in the Middle East 


By Mohammed Kama! 
Jordan’s Ambassador in 
Washington 

WITH EVERY year that paBaes, 
the prospects for peace In the 
Middle East become more and 
more elusive. Four decades ago, 
when the Arab-leraell Conflict er- 
upted, the war-weary world of 
1948 saw the confrontation ae no 
more than a minor regional dispute 
that could easily be contained 
within a limited geographic arena. 
Since then, this “minor" dispute 
has grown through five wars Into a 
dangerous storm of radicalism, 
political instability and military ad- 
venture than now threatens the 
security of every country in the 
Middle East and Increasingly 
poses a wider threat to world- 
peace. 

Those of us who are still work- 
ing — regionally and Internation- 
ally — to engineer a workable set- 
tlement to the dispute find oursel- 
ves faced with a tangled web of 
consequences and complications 
that obscure the thin, fragile 
threat of peace. Too often our en- 
ergies are spent on coping with 
the fragments of conlllct Instead 
of on resolving the fundamental 
conflEct itself. It Is essential to re- 
mind ourselves continually that 
the fragments will not disappear 
— but will Instead multiply — as 
long as we fail to solve the root 
problem that bred them. 

The challenge of peace in the 
Middle East may be approached In 
one of two ways: either through 
the equitable application ot Justice 
and principle or through the unilat- 
eral exercise of power. History 
has taught us, however, that the 
effectiveness of each approach 
will differ In Its durability. The use 
of force can do no more than tem- 
porarily de-aotlvate the conlllct. If 
the fundamental disagreement Is 
- not addressed and resolved to the 
Satisfaction of both protagonists, ■ 
the conflict will hot die. It may hib- 
ernate for a while, but It will al- 
•waya raar Its destructive head 
again st the slightest- provocation 
from either- aide. Only a peaceful • 
settlement, based on justice and 
moral principles,- will permanently 
• ehd the conflict. 

My past two years of residence 
In tne United States have con? 



H.E. Mohammad Kamal 

interest. Constantly, the American 
Jewish leadership and its friends 
remind the American public and 
government of the “special rela- 
tionship" that exists between the 
US and Israel and how this close 
alliance serves the vital national 
Interests of both countries. 

A number of dedicated Ameri- 
can Jewish organizations, fin- 
anced and supported by the Am- 
erclan Jewish community, lead an 
unrelenting campaign of galvaniz- 
ing US public opinion end adminis- 
tration policy into an unwavering 
support of Israel. The pro-Israel 
lobby's primary arena of action Is 
the US Congress, where they 
work daily to guarantee American 
backing of Israel on every level. 
Their parallel negative concern is 
to assure American denial of sup- 
port to any other country per- 
ceived as an enemy of Israel, even 
those countries thetf have enjoyed 
long and friendly ties with the US, 
such as Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 

The years 1985 and 1986 saw 
several examples of the power of 
American domestic politics to 
harm US relations with moderate 
Arabs and thereby to disrupt the 
ohances for peaoe. One of the 
most essential elements used by 
iarael to strengthen Its "special 
relationship” with the US has been 
Its steady cultivation of an anti- 
Arab reflex In the American mind. 
As a result of pro-Israel efforts the 
US has patently Ignored or mlnl- 

■ mlzed essential economic and 
strategic Interests which the US 
and Its Western allies have In the 
Middle East. 

As economically valuable as 
.-Middle East oil Is the' huge Arab 

■ market, which represents billions 
'of; dollars annually In Western 


- In the Un.lted States have con? mlzed essential economic and 
- vjnced me that the Amerloan Je- strategic Interests which the US 

- Wish Community can make a grbat '' and Its Western allies have In the 
: contribution :to achieving a |uet Middle East. 

„ > economically valuable, as’ 

• m W USSiS? r Middle East ’ oil Is the- huge Arab 

• WhoM-cffi ’ rT F ket| whloh ; represents billions 

1 hhnually In Western 

' 1 Rave bMi^mSSS? to driver' fha Nelnesa exports to the region. In 

• meSaaMboSShwi In thS artlnia '• ^ ntr S at ' l 0 ™ 01 hflS drained more' 
v •n i 0 eaeoevContainaoj : h ; tni8 1 article, ... than $ 4Q bI u W n | n aid from the US 

: I- firmly believe that .this Jewish. !, government alone. 

: : ■■ HCy Wh 5?fh? uStSwtJtf'Snd* ' : «^Sa¥lrtpqnefostlop In the Mtd- 

' • • •• • > Wdf toaamn bur mlllfpnpopiria- 

peace i^.ween Araps ana Israeli^ , tlprr,(no matter how grdat Its Jntllt- ' 
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vfoutually: reeeptfyepo(lfk»l climate; 'strategio.'.yaiue than the 200 rhllh : 
needed -to brlng; about a i -nego- 'M |6n. Arabs who. In the, filial ariaiy- ‘ 
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sales. Even His Majesty King 
Hussein stated Jordan's readi- 
ness to negotiate promptly with Is- 
real in accordance with 
U.N. Resolution 242, Congress 
was able to raise the ante and 
prevent even modest sales of 
equipment designed only to re- 
place obsolete Jordanian equip- 
ment. 

Further, if Jordan does, in fact, 
play a critical role In maintaining 
security and stability on Israel's 
longest Arab frontier, how can 
America justify limiting economic 
and military aid to Jordan to less 
than one per cent of what Is pro- 
vided to Israel for Its security? Aid 
to moderate Arabs may, in fact, be 
a critical factor in maintaining an 
environment In which all countries 
in the region can survive and live 
in peace. 

Obviously, it Is a fallacy to be- 
lieve that an alliance between two 
countries, no matter how close, 
can always serve the interests of 
both; often those Interests differ. 
This Is not a question of dual loy- 
alty, but even the most passionate 
commitment to a foreign country 
must have Its limits; when a choice 
has to be made, there can be only 
one allegiance. This Is the reality 
that all Americans — Jew and 
non-Jew alike — now face. Every 
American concerned for his coun- 
try's welfare first and foremost 
should examine more closely how 
Israel has been waving the banner 
of "shared Interests" for Its exclu- 
sive benefit. All American Jews 
concerned for the welfare of Israel 
should be aware now of how un- 
critical support for Israel hae only 
served to lead us further away 
from the saving path of peace. 


It Is time that Americans . 
concerned for the good of their 
country — and especially Ameri- ; ; 
can Jews who are loyal to the US ;1 
but have strong attachments to ;f 
Israel — ask some highly per- 
tlnent questions. How can It bene- .j 
fit the US to persist In uncritical 
support of Israel, at the expense - 
of deepening alienation among the ? 
Arabs and losing economic, politi- - 
dal and strategic hold In the re- »: 
glon? Is this a carefully-studied * 
policy or Is It perhaps shaped by \ 
the all-or-nothing perspective of ;. 
the pro-laraell lobby? How does It '. : - 
aerve Israel's future to pursue a >• 
policy that haB done nothing more ’ 
than sustain oonfiiot and fuel a de- '!• 
trlmental, dead-end fortress men- •- 
tallty? Is It not In the vital interests ^ 
. of both the US and Israel to ac- ■: 
lively work, Instead, for a Just and i: 
lasting peace settlement to the « 
conflict? What will the future hold i 
for both If peace Is not realized In ? 
.the Middle East? . , | 

. Israel, a, state created ; forty 9 

S iam ago through a de facto' com- . J 
nation ■; of i military i. action and . . 

■ International, consent, repeatedly; 
expresses • the 7 desire to , make ■ ' 
peade . With Ihe Arabs.' It . seems to Y 
•: suffer, however, -from a feat . of ’ ’ 

" PSaoe With .the, Arabs and persls- ■ 
;:<tently-. adts In opposition to Its 
.0 words r? In military adventure and . 

; -lapd acquisition. Apparently fearful. ,v 
even tb consider the. QOmptomleeb* •• 
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• that -e; ylabjb ' peace; torbceaa de- j 

; mapd8 and ever fearful of the fu- : a 
ture, -Israel ; mlsguldedly . thlnka it,- ] 
bSn assure Its. security.' by. force '• 
;. and -through terrltorlsl expansion, ' ■ ; 

V Itiseems; Is Israel's . fun? . j 

darneptal enemy. |s It perhaps an ' I 

• rimpulSeY Irtfli'elrted.i.lA, tfie Jewish: j, 1 ! 
- ethos? le fcthat Israelis ^' and ' r .' | 
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Stamps, clothing and I 
other things 

THE LATEST Israeli Joke came in the form of a postal stamn ' 
issued recently by the Israeli post authorities. The stamp K ' 
question had three words printed on It in Arabic, English and ! 
Hebrew. The words, believe It or not, are: No to Racism! 

Some deep-thinking minds in Israel seemed to have felt that 1 
all It takes to convince the world that Israel is against racial ds- i 
crimination Is to issue a stamp with these words printed on ll : 
The world, those brains must have thought, is going to change 
Its attitude towards Israel's racist policies, and will Immediately 
begin to accept the joke outlined on the stamp, and will realize 
that faraef is Indeed against racism because one of its stamps i 
say sol 

We are expected, I presume, to brush aside the facts about 
Israel's racist policies against our brethren In the occupied West 
Bank and Gaza, and to dismiss the neo-Nazi tactics of ft9 occu- 
pation army which does not hesitate for a second !o open lira 
and shoot students, or children simply because they are f 
protesting in defence of their rights and national identity. S 

We are expected, 1 am afraid, to believe the absured dlatrlbu- i 
tlon of roles In Israel between radicals like Khana, Shamir and 1 
Sharon and moderates like Perez, Rabin and Welzman, and to 
dismiss our Inability to see any substantial differences between 
their policies and blame it on the fact that we have not tried 
enough to' see these clear differences. 

Racism In Israel Is directed primarily against the Arabs, even 
those Arabs, who are known as Israeli Arabs, for they ere 
treated as second-class citizens. Their towns and villages are 
decaying, while nearby Jewish towns and settlements are thriv- 
ing and throbbing with life. If that is not racism, plain and simple, 

- I do not know what else to call it. 

The latest Israeli stamp Joke Is also supposed to negate and 
nullify the olosely knit and co-operative nature of the relation- 
ship that binds Israel and racist South Africa. When ad, the 
world has moved to condemn the apartheid system of racial se- 
gregation In South Africa, Israel alone maintained the atrongeat 
of ties with the Pretoria regime, although It has recently shifted 
from an open boasting about this co-operation with the racist 
regime In South Africa, to a subtler and more discreet Kina oi 
co-operation. The ataln of racism on Israel's brow will not w 
disposed off by Issuing a stamp In Tel Aviv. 

* * • 

The Kuwaiti Ministry of Education decided recently lo flMuj® 
all the students enrolled In Ita public schools to wear ^ 
national Kuwaiti gown (the dlehdaaha), Instead of the uauai 
ropean vestments. It la difficult, In fact, to deal with suon . 
development because, on the one hand, no one can argue 
' teaching young pupils to respeot their national cult . u y [ 6 a ^| flU0 . ' 
Ity le one of tne main goals of the schools hope to acme - 

My only objection to thie and other similar roqulremonia ma« 
for the benefit of soolety all over the Arab World Mb 
the officials the false Impreaelon that once they havedon 
then all la well, and securing the students national iaem in ^ 
been achieved. This dress oode by the Ministry of Eduwwn^ 
Kuwait is only a cosmetlo measure that Is not worth taww 
:,oau6e clothes have never been a problem or an odbwcib 
path of achieving a strong commitment to the national ia , 

. .any nation. h athm' 

; Most of the advocates of national unity in *5lJ52 rfl Jthdr' ', 
often .wear European alothes, but that has n ®XJ r ]WiSanl«*''' 
• effort*, to work sincerely and diligently for the (pen 

; . the'nobje goals of. this patlon. The dress 0l £ n0 . h ?® f n an jrtdvtf* • 
/ thedeckvefactor In: changing what is ,n * f \®SweshSldW 
.. ual. And It Is the tnlnde of tpe .young people that we snou 
. ■ tdprqtecj and safeguard {igafnet the dangers of tne 
vaslon, because, furthermore, there Is no sMon tning v ^ 

- as European clothes. Suita* trousers ties and snin g ^j-. 
.■ ■well be called: universal uniforms in today e worla. n 
'• waste of time, money. and energy for any 
•••in the Arab world to focus on euoh an Issue when W ^ 
:.vTe80Mrees could be better utilized oh ooiribatlno iipgrari" 

. f.:stahoe, ; that. 1* crippling, many aectore In our avatem. 

. Ing .the ;quallty of otir textbooks in the public school ay ? 

1 1' -■ •’ ■ ii,J n ninalet CUU** 0 

■ ; . The famous . literary oritld arid social entpropqiuH ■ in 
tevl-Sttouaa, , the fattier of,- the etrudturallat eojoa j < 

: -modem litemtufe.lInqillBtlcs and social . ftudiessaiq 
.■Interview withd German. newspaper that he aoej in ■ -m- 

v. new. books by post-modern thlpKers. and • ^E'thi nkerb inf ■ 

•:.( simply didinot'Luntierstand many of the Issues, theaa.tninr- . 

| 'K^ltdrsltalkdd about..;: .;>>;■ i' . V-v-^eni 

J. . Now ( ' (f ' CevkStrause does, not understand P <*£ 
thought,; should, ,we .blame other 
empty handed after reading some of the jj* 1 jo tfJJ 
^ published; nowadays? More Importantly perjTOP 8 ^ ^ yjj: 

' Wrlters wrlte; for if they fall to fulfil a 9 r00t JSJ» 8 are 
;; , Strauss? It la not ead'thbt some post-modern writ . 

, ? '/jrlig;,a cult oUt df; mystification arid mental puzzieer . • ^ 








The International Peace Con- 
ference 

■n, a flulf Times newspaper called on the 
Uhs to unity, rally their efforts and take 
Etaae of he current International cir- 
SrSs which support the Idea of the 
Enational peace conference. The paper 
SESr that the world public opinion stood 
Silly in favour of the conference and the 
SSi atmosphere was prepared, more than 
mbt to accept and back the idea. However, 
5« oaper warned the Arab nation against 
American and Israeli attempts to hamper 
the convening of such a conference. 

Akhbar Al Usbou’, the weekly Qatari ma- 
oazlne excludes the possibility of holding 
ffie conference due to current crises the re- 
oton la experiencing particularly the iran- 
JJJ W ar, the Lebanese civil strife, and the 
state of division and disintegration en- 
shrouding the whole Arab world. The maga- 
zine described the repeated oalls for the 
International conference whloh hasn't yet 
obtained the necessary objective conditions 
needed for its convening, ae mere cries 
which exhibit the Arabs' complete disability 
and failure to unify their ranks and flats. 

The Al A’hd 1 , the Qatari magazine ass- 
erts that a unified Arab stand is the only 
guarantee that offers the proposed Inter- 
national conference Ita real meaning and 

E licence as a legal and political frame. It 
on the Arab leaders to Ignore the out- 
ward and ostensible differences between 
Zionist leaders who, according to the maga- 
zine, strive for the same objective which Is 
the enforcement of an economic, cultural, 
and social domination over the Arab world 
through relying on Internal disputes and dif- 
ferences within the Arab body. 

The Al Khalee] Al Youm newspaper 
renews Its call for an urgent Arab summit 
which places on top of Its agenda the Inter- 
national peace conferenoe issue In order to 
asses Its advantages and rally all efforts, 
amid recent complex and intricate Inter- 
national olrcumetancee, to forge a solid and 
a unified Arab Btand. The paper says that 
without a strong Arab unity accompanied by 
wise presentations supported by a solid 
internal block, our rights will be completely 
lost and wasted. 












Shultz wearing the Jewish 
skull cep In Moscow 


Al Bayan 



The unity of the Palestinian re- 
sistance 


The Al Ittlhad dally newspaper of Abu 
Dhabi salutes the Palestinian peoples' 
brave stand against the Zionist occupation 
authorities in tne West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip and points out that this courageous ci- 
vil dissent remarkably coincided with aeee- 
lone of national dialogue currently held in 
Algeria in preparation for the 18th meeting 
of the Palestine National Council (PNC). The 
paper expresses hope that those dellbra- 
tlons will foster the establishment of a real 
national Palestinian unity and reinstate this 
unity back to their sole legitimate represen- 
tative body, the PLO. Tne paper further 
hopes that a new and fresh epoch of politi- 
cal and military co-ordination between ell 
Palestinian factions will soon emerge after 
the PNC meeting. 


middle east 


resistance. These people, through constant 
. suffering and dear coate, have also dls- 
*■ patched messages to the leaders of the 
Palestinian resistance organizations cur- 
rently meeting in Algeria, urging them to 
overcome and Iron out all marginal differ- 
ences and re-establish their missing 
national unity, says Al Rayah. 

Abrogation of the Amman 
agreement 

Jordanian newspapers commented on the 
Palestinians' recent decision to abrogate 
the Amman agreement which was pre- 
viously signed by the Jordanian government 
and tne PLO. 

Ad-Duetour called for displaying more 
understanding of the situations In whloh the 
PLO had to take such a decision. The paper 
referred to the PLO's Executive Committee 
statement in which It streased the para- 
mount Importance of forging a new form of 
relationship and co-ordination between the 
PL.0 from one aide and Jordan and the Arab 
countries from the other side. 

The paper says that the statement re- 
flects tne organization's desire to continue 
co-operation with Jordan despite the deci- 
sion of abrogation and the factors which 
necessitated that decision. 


The Al Arab newspaper from Qatar de- 
nounces the nefarious and outrageous acts 
of aggression carried out by gangs of Je- 
wish settlers against Arab civilians In the 
occupied territories. II expresses its con- 
fidence that the Arab Inhabitants will always 
be able to confront those settlers and conti- 
nue their breve resistance against the Is- 
raeli occupation. The paper comments that 
the escalation of terrorist attacks by the 
settlers point out to the fact that Israel Is 
determined to pursue Its repressive policies 
whloh categorically Involve the evaouation 
of the Arab lands of Ita Indigenous owners. 

The Al Rayah newspaper from Qatar ap- 
plauds Palestine persistence in confronting 
the repulsive Zionist measures In the occu- 
pied territories. This brave attitude, the 
paper says, demonstrates that the occupa- 
tion will never be able to pierce through the 
body of the Palestinian struggle or halt Its 


8awt Al Sha'b newspaper described the 
ties between Jordanian and Palestinian 
people as factual and historical ones esta- 
blished on substantial grounds and baptized 
by the blood of martyrs of both nations. It 
asserted that this type of relation will re- 
main and be honoured as the two nations' 
supreme hope for unity and common fate. 
The paper added that the epeolal and distln- 

S uiahed links between Palestinian and Jor- 
anlan people will never be affected by 
marginal considerations or alterations out- 
side the framework of the central cause and 
usurped rights. 

Al Ra’i newspaper also emphasizes that 
Jordanlan-Palestlnlan relations have been 
and are still greater and deeper than Just 
being limited by an agreement or being a 
subject for discussion, because they are 
strongly linked by a national cause, and a 
common fate. 


US plan aims to exploit South Lebanon water resources 


8y Mounlr B. Abboud 

Star Lebanon Correspondent 

BBRUT — ' According to dlploma- 
Ib sources In Beirut, Israeli offl- 
cfelB-are reported to have drawn 
U P ■ Plan by which they could 
or In other words, devour 
fta Ilona share of the Lltanl river 
ww other water resources In 
South Lebanon. 

Jiaae diplomatic reports said 
EJ waeLbaa drawn up an Inltla- 
Jj, °®N for .U8 President Ro- 
gW Reagan s administration to 
an unofficial -step that oould 
Sfflplnp* Lebanese water 

S2L rt w?.. ln , th l and the 
Valley lq East Lebanon, by 

• JffliSf non 0nd Israel, baaed on 
; rattona of water distribution. 

njJS pr g K ? 0d: P |fl n urges .the 
States to. resort to 
Jnanolng and deve- 
« nd Electricity 
gwoHon In Lebanon |n return tor 
fffl quantities of 

• Water for the next Fen years. 


\ A wouid-be la- 
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- ’•ftoh 08 ®,. with no . 

m«bd the. total 
' -noddeq • for the • 
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-boost 9lvp .• the plan a : 

financial aid |n . 
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glneered the plan many years ago, 
nave made their assumptions after 
studying old Lebanon and the Be- 
kaa Valley In East Lebanon 
depending on water resources In 
these areas. . By helping Lebanon 
to carry out these projects, Israel 
and the United States might gain 
great profits from the exploitation 
of Lebanese waters. 

Studies released by the Israelis 
say that a total of 140,000 hec- 
tares In 8outh need Irrigation out 
of which 50,000 heotares could be 
Irrigated with 360 cublp heotome- 
ttes per year. These waters oould 
be secured from Anam, Mlvdon 
and Khardala sources, as well ae 
from artesian and summer waters. 
The studies Indloated that 16,000 
hectares of 400 to 600 metres 
above eea-level, oould be Irrigated 
from the Anam centre with an 
amount' reaching oublc 110 hec- 
tometres per year. 

There are 18,000 hectares of 
200 to 400 metres above sea- 
■ level which could be supplied with 
. water . : amounting to j 126 cubic , 
heotometres .from Mlydort Dan and 
• lower ' Utanl .river. The Kharadal. 
Dam and the lower Utanl river, 
could help In Irrigating 18,000 hec- 
tares of land 200 metres above 
, sea-level, with an amount reach- 
ing 120 cubic hectometres per 
ye&r.. 

Israel, In ; return, wants tb.be' 
supplied with huge quantities of 
Lebanon's water even through a; 
third party or Intermediary, that le 
the United States. By seeking to. 
eeoure, or more precisely to totally 
annex, the Lebanese South, Israel 
..wants to acquire a helping factor 
to boost the level of Its economy 
ahd to : finance Jewish settle-, 
monte. In fapt, Zionist leaders first 
Surfaced their aspirations- tq ; exr. t 
plolt Waterreeourcea In ( 8outh Le?, 
banon at . toe very, beginning o 
their, movement before the tum of 
last, century! ' . 'K ■' 

V Water projects In lerael cculd; 
help In strengthening the string of. 

. Jewish eettlemente In the occu-: 


pled Arab territories and the' ab- 
sorption of newcomers from varl- 
oub parte of the world. Studies 
concerning the water Bhortage In 
Israel have asserted that, dud to 
the Increase In the rate of set- 
tlements, Jews need more quanti- 
ties of water to solve the problem 
facing the newcomers, which In- 
creased In the late 1970'a. Fur- 
thermore, Israel, until the year 
2,000, needs a total of three billion 
cubic metres of water: half of 
these quantities could be secured 
through desalination of eea water 
or purification of sewage. But 
coats of these two methods are 
too high to be afforded by Israel. 

-The Israeli economy depends, 
more or less, on solving the prob- 
lem of water shortage. Moreover, 
Israel needs in the next few years 
a special budget for the exploita- 
tion of water resources, reaching 
nearly $10 billion. Israeli officials 
are fully aware of the Importance 
of Lebanese waters for them. Be- 
sides, Israel Is seeking to use and 
control all the Arab water reaour- 
qea, such as those of the Jordan 
River and sPme other Arab, rivers. 
Now Israel, occupying- South Le- 
banon, Is concentrating Its e torts 
to exploit the waters of the Lltarti 
and Haabanl, rivers. Drawing water 
to the Jewish settlements In thg 
northern areas of ocoupied Pales- 
tine began several years aflp. 

laradll officials asserted that Is- 
raeT wants 8ou|h Lebanon with Ita 
.extra reserves of waterahd_ needs 
a third of the waters of Lebanon.. 
An orchestrated teraell prapa- 
, ganda has bepun In the . West 
which said that Lebanon lq pf no 
need for water, which J,a. wasted 
by flowing Info the. sea, should be 
forced trough a third party, to so- 
cept the sraell plan of Sharing , tne 
Utanl end 'other . Lebanese water 
YreePurces.’*.. 

. i ; But . LebahPh reep°n4ed.r i to. 
• these Israeli : plana : by: etrasaing 
that Lebanese waters are not sub- 
ject, to compromise or sale,. Le- 
•• tMneee officials said WiAt Lebanon 
needs every' drop of . It* water. 


They added that Israeli occupation 
of the South has contributed to 
damaging the Lebanese economy 
and to wasting Irrigation water 


which flows Into the aea. Lebanon 
totally rejeota any kind of water 
sharing with Israel, even through a 
third Intermediary. 


Wanted 

Jordan! an, university graduate. Age between 24 and 
30, degree In Engllah language or literature with ho- 
nours. Responsible and dynamic. Flplshad military 
service. Write to J.S„ P.O. Box 591, Amman - Jordan, 
Include personal photo and other details. 


INVITATION TO 
INTERNATIONAL TENDER 
DR/T2 

INSTALLATION OF FIRE 
PROTECTION SYSTEMS FQR 
THE DOME OF JHE 
ROCK • JERUSALEM 


The Restoration Committee for Al-Aqaa Moaque and . 
the Dome of the Rock- would like to Install' a fire 
Protection System In the Dome of the Rock (Jer- 
usalem) In acccordance with tender documents and 
drawings prepared fpr this purpose. ' 

International Contractors, who are specialized In this 
field of work, and would like to contribute to the tan? 
der, are requested , to collect one copy of the tender . 
documents from HIb Eminence' Qadl Al-,Qudah De-.: . 
partment, during- , the period. (16/5/ 1997 
,16/6/1987), for a nonrafundapiei sum of JDil 00/000.. •. 

Tenders shall be submitted at .the office of the secret- ; 

• ary of Hie Eminence at the dame Department, Shmpi- 
aanl, Amman, not. later.; than 12.00 noon .Tuesday, : 


1/9/ 1987. 
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Muhammad Mhailari 
QadlAlQuddh • 

Chair mi n/Beetordtion Committee 
for Al-Aqaa MoSque & 

The Dome of the Rookv 

AMMAN P.O/ BOX* 99 Tel. 663163. 
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JEANE DIXON’S 



ACROSS 


5 Pantomime (4. 2, 5). 

7 Therefore (4). 

8 Draughtsman (81 

9 Date register (8). 

11 Speak (5). 

13 Upset (5). 

14 Noble (7). 

16 Inert (8). 

17 Sunken fence — some 
mirth! <2-2). 

18 Vet (5*8). 


DOWN 


1 Scandinavian city <4>. 

2 Fierce person or sort 
of strike (4-3). 

3 Degrade (5). 

4 Irregular verse (8). 

5 Extremely ornate 
passage of writing (0. 


ammmm 


dhlef support (5-6), 
Sj/mbolic expression 


12 wording on cartoon 

15 ?art of coat (5). 

17 Detest (4). 


SOLUTION 


Across: 1 A 4 Yellowhammer; 8 Panda; 8 In rough; 10 
Eyewash: 11 Ridge: 12 Top-drawer; 17 Naive; 19 Ex- 
panse; 21 Jackass; 22 Liver; 23 & 24 Master-at-arms. 

Down: 1 Yippee; 2 Lenient; 3 Omaha; 5 Air-crew; 6 
Mound; 7 Re-heel; 9 In harness; 13 Prelate; 14 Run 
over; 15 In a jam; 16 Debris; 18 Incus; 20 Pilot 


' . ( t : . ; *% 
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„ Beldrleh v. Klndormann. 
West German league 1983. 

The late world champion 
Alexander Alekhine, a cele- 
brated chess tactician, had a 
special skill In ferreting out 
hidden finesses at the end of 
Toroed sequences. Today's 
diagram Is a good test of see- 
ahead ability. Material Is level 
and Blaok fto move) Is 
threatened with KtxQ. What 
should he play? 


Chess solution 

_ 3 ■ - ■ R x Ktl 2 B XR. B-OJ, 
3 BxB. Ht—K7 C h; 4 Jf—fiJ 
KtxR (BSJ; 5 Q—B2, Q xB; 
6 QxKt. Qy.QPi n P y Q9 
RxQ inn to won n pawn irnri 
ereutuntlj/ llii* uanit* 




North 
♦ 7 

V 766 
0 Q88 
4 AK 10763 
West East 

4 J 84 * AK1096 

7 K Q 10 a 8 4 $ J 

0 9 0 1662 


4 J 92 


4 Q 8 64 
South 
♦ Q 6 32 
V A 3 2 
J AK J 7 4 3 


Dealer West — love all 

It West opens with a weak 
Two Hearts the bidding may 


reasonably continue: 
South west Norli 
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North East 
34 No 
4 0 No 


When France played Norway 
In the European Champion- 
ship both teams went too high 
on the North-South cards, 
playing In Six Diamonds. This 
was a pity, because the play in 
Five Diamonds Is Interesting. 

West leads the king of 
hearts and South wins with 
the ace. He has nine tricks on 
top and needs two more. Sup- 
pose he begins with a trump 
to the queen and discards two 
hearts on the ace and king of 
clubs. He follows with a spade 
from dummy, but now East 
will surely win and play a 
second round of trumps. This 
leaves the declarer one trick 
short. 

As West opened with a weak 
Two bid and Is already 
marked with six hoarts to the 
K Q 10 . there is a fair chance 
that he will not hold either 
or the top spades. Thus the 
\ylnnlng flue Is to lead the 


a ueen of spades at trick two 
last will win and play a 
trump, but now South will be 
able to obtain two rolls. 


ARIES — 21 March- 19 April 

Mealing someone new could change lha course of your life Proceed 
with caution and high spirits. You deserve a break from work. Mak&thk 
week a three-day weekend if you can manage it. A romance may hi 
developing right under your nose this weekend. Take a down-to-earth 
approach lo a family dispute. Face reality and encourage others to 
the same. Get better organized. 

TAURUS — 20 April-20 May 

Do something very different for n change of pace. Eat lunch In an 
unusual setting. Focus on interests you share with romantic partner 
Cultivate people who have an appreciation for originality. Do not start 
doubting yourself now. Things are better than you suppose. Keep family 
goals In sight and do not let anyone stand in your way. Travel and ro- 
mance go hand-ln-hand. 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

Check with a financial export if in doubt about a money matter. Keep 
you poerspectlve no matter what happens with a business deal. Not a 
good time for signing legal documents. Wait! Secret powers are working 
for you in a sensitive situation. Fight off feelings of doom. New social 
prestige could be yours this weekend. Do your best to avoid being drawn 
into a family dispute. 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

A sudden change of plans will eventually worMo your advantage Tha 
thrill grows where romance is concerned. Let others know your true 
feelings. Travel puts you on the road to success. Deal with the sugges- 
tions of a family member who is trying to be helpful, but isn't. Make a 
dramatic break with the past and get on with your life. You cannot afford 
to wait. 

LEO — 23 July - 22 August 

Cultivate business contacts at a social event. Keep your faith in 
someone no matter what you see or hear. Find ways to make your 
money work better for you. Expand your horizons. Family memberB react 
favourably to a solution you propose. Answer financial questions before 
things get out of hand. Go ahead and pursue the object of your affec- 
tions. Your personality Is a tremendous as9et. 

VIRGO — 23 August • 22 September 

Have faith in yourself and others wilt follow Bull. Put all your cards on 
the table and negotiations will turn In your lavour. Romance takes a lum 
that pleases you. Show your delight! You are looking at a romantic rela- 
tionship through rose-coloured glasses.Try not to harbour unrealistic ex- 
pectations. Someone may not be ready to make the commitment you 
want. Play a waiting game. 

LIBRA — 23 September - 22 October 

Try to strike a better balance between work and rest, business and 
pleasure, loved ones and friends. There Is no percentage In going to 
extremes! Evening Is Ideal for romance. Be tender. A business or finan- 
cial success prompts others to pass on the good word about you- “°JJ[ 
sodal life is formal but satisfying. Make a special effort to kaep In tout* 
with old friends. 

SCORPIO — 23 October - 21 November 

Keep a tighter rein on the purse strings when someone close to you 
gets the urge to spend. You will win more polnls with honey than vme- 
garl Romance thrives. Going public with a new Idea now will not w»i you 
new friends or Influence. Bide your time. Romance beckons, unany 
your lifestyle to please male and you will be happier, too. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November - 21 December 

Steer clear ol strangers and unfamiliar places today. Use Y our 
charm to full advantage. The power of suggestion seryaB you 
both business and romance. Avoid extravagance. Limit enterianm 
costa. Outside activities or weekend business affairs could nmeyv 
anxious this weak. You can expect some static from tamly [J 10 
over finances. Overhauling a budget helps restore domestic na mu r- 
Offer Intelligent concessions. 

CAPRICORN — 22 December - 19 January 

Plugging along quietly Is the best way to make headway w J ,h $“Z!L n fl B ?n 
clal interests. A well-timed disclosure can be surprisingly enau 
business or romance. Follow your Instincts. Cover all the bases, 
find this quiet, peaceful week very useful for creative work. Your 1 
Improve as a direct result of your efforts. Put your imagination w v" 
use. Romance is exciting. 

AQUARIUS — 20 January - 18 February t 

Avoid bringing up controversial topics In social 8ltu f tlo ^ k0 n l | j trip 
news or developments could be a source of concern. A wbb« 
may be cancelled at the last minute. Be flexible. Make other plan • ^ 
tine chores should be completed early in the oaya. ^ 
Ing you to spend more time with family members 
person is co-operative. 

PISCES — 19 February - 20 March c0 _ 

Expect alibis instead of logical explanations from y°ur rna* 0 a) , 
workers this week. Your relationships will begin to ,n lP r ° m etn- 
ernoons. Playing risky financial games can make you edgy- ™ ^ 

bars should discuss joint finances and suggest ways to lower fflVOUr 
Unexpected guests will be pleasant surprise. EvBnln 0 K T “hare yw r 
smell, Informal gatherings. Issue Invitations to those wno » 
Interests* 

THIS WEEK'S CHILD Is very bright and needs parents JjjS 
stand his unbridled enthusiasm and love of change, stuay v {r0[n 
easy for this child. He will, however, tire easily and want L He 
subject to subject. Artistic pursuits will always hold special 
could easily wind up running an art gallery. 
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Telephone: 664153/4, 667177/8/9 
Telex: 21392 MEDIA JO 
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museums 


cniklore MuMum: Jewelry and cos- 
^°Iv8fiOO years old. Also mosaics 
iSKba andJerasn !4th to 18th 

SJ3V A«" 8n Thfla,te - A " ,man - 

£ ho^ 9000 am. - 5 p.m. 
SSnd Tel 66 1760. 

ArchaeotoflfcBJ Museum: Hns 
lleclion ol llw uni Him tins 
s ' , ?n Jabai AJ OaC a (Citadel Hill). 

51^2*1 official hihclaya >0.00 .i.m. to 
pm] Oosod Tuesd.ivs. 

jjrdin National Gallery: Coolwnb .» 
i'SJjn ol paintings, cerom.es. ami 
SSufM br contemporary lalnmir mt- 
3,001 most ol the Muslim uMinlriob 
td a collection ot paintings by lBth 
Wy orientalist Munlnz.^. 

l£il Luweibdah. Opening hours 10 ou 
im ■ 1.30 p.m. and 3.00 pm. - 0 00 
pm. Cbsed Tuesdays Tel 630 12U. 

uirtyfa Memorial (Military MuBeum): 
Lofeci.on of mH.iary memor.ibilin d.itmg 
■ m tW Arab Revolt ol 1916 Sportu 
i Amman. Opening hours 9.00 
1400 pm. Closed Saturdays Tel. 
1240. 
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CALENDAR 


CHURCHES 


Play 


The Arabized version of The Wizard of Oz’, The 
Green Road 1 Is currently being performed at the 
Royal Cultural Centre. Performances are daily at 
6:30 pm, and continue until 3 May. 

Exhibitions 

The Alia Art Gallery presents the work of artist 
K haled Al-Hamzeh. Dally until 25 April. 

The works of Ahmad Nawash are on display at the 
French Cultural Centre. From 26 April to 6 May. 

The archaeological exhibition at the French Cultural 
Centre continues until 23 April. 


An exhibition of Children’s books will take place at 
the Abdul Hameed Shoman Foundation. From 10 
am to 6 pm, from 26 lo 28 April. 

Films 

The British Council presents ‘Murder on the 
Orient Express’ starring Albert Finney, Lauren Ba- 
call, and Ingrid Bergman. Tuesday 28 April at 7:30 
pm. 


The French Cultural Centre presents a film trilogy 
‘Marius'(1931) at 8 pm on Thursday 23 April 
'Fanny' (1932) at 8 pm on Monday 27 April and 
'Ce'sar' (1936) at 8 pm on Thursday 30 Aorii. 


Si joiaph Church (Roman Colhoiic) 
:*« Ajnman. Tel. 624690. 

Cnurch ol lha Annunciation (Roman 
Jabai Luwelbdeh. Tel. 637440. 

Ct It Sail* Church (Roman Cuthohc l 
.rijl Hussein, Tel. 601757. 

Trntsinla Church (Roman Catholic). 

Luweibdeh, mass in llalian Ungo- 
Yf. meal avwy Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 
622366 

Church of the Annunciation (Greek 
C!txtf>i]Abdali. Tel. 623541 

ij^Kcin Church (Church ol the 

tavern) Jabai Amman. Tel 676906. 

tatniin Catholic Church Ashralleh. 
tr 1 771331. 

Aroifrflina Orthodox Church Ashruheh. 
V 775261. 

ft. Ephraim Church (Syrian OrlhodoO 
‘rtiheh. TM. 771751. 

hnflin Inlirnatlonal Church Intor- 
>wrwiitionall: meets at Soul horn 
Lplisi School In Shmelsom, Tel 
?H534 

^ ul . h,r ,?P Church Jnbnl 
i„a 5 m Clrcle ' l R ev- N. Smlr), Tol. 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for IOD access lines 


Algeria 213 

Aragenllna - 54 

Buanos Aires 1 

Australia -- . — — — 61 

Adelaide - — ... — S 

Brisbane — - 7 

Canberra — 62 

Melbourne — 3 

Perth - 9 

Sydney _ — - 2 

Austria -- - 43 

Vienna ...' 222 

Bahrain — - - . 973 

Belgium - 32 

Antwerp 3 

Brussels — 2 

Brazil — 56 

Rio de Janeiro — 21 

Brazllia .61 

Bulgaria -- - — 359 

Sofia — . - - - - - — •- 2 

Canada — - — — — 1 

Ottawa — 613 

Chile . 56 

Santiago - . 2 

Cyprus 357 

Nicosia — •- 2 1 

Czechoslovakia 42 

Prague — — * 


DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Airline Companies 


*Win - 641271/9 

^r iC0, ^- n ««3B1/2 

SS" 673246/7 

mnn 644835 


Embaiiy/ commercial 

22 1 , 674780/674052 

f *" 1 " 1 664148 

675603 


kfenlnl 

Nlhn. 

ettlStn 

Wriin 

bwdlin 


— — — oroouo 

842180/642183 

638386 

— 666124 

642736 
661336 


Consulate 642663 

85SS^ a ? « 806105/6 

Sltkr?" 0 Gen#r “l 622324 
Ululate (Visas) 623443 
&£. 641273/4 

Iw — ^ — -- 637260 

ill Hi iT — — 639331/2 

Jl WMM * 638186 

14,, „ " 875135/8 

: 666118 

EoS 041381 

^^STg ^ 61 ' 2 

637967/625166 

5^556 -55T SS 

_ 645161 

— 637153 
644331/2 

— 663161 

— 814154 
660745/6 

— - -622140 
644251/2 
669177/9 

-- 044416 
641076 
074307/8 

— 641251 
•• 644369 

- 641261 
644371 

— 641150 
668191 

068171/7 
669194/8 


^'’•nqjubl 

— . _ 

z z ~ — - 

\uinnT"' -- 

1 5* -^zr^; 

— 

{“Juan 

ut J 8h -- Zl 

l Un,, 3& mlr8t ^- 

Un N«4Sl D ? d0m 

rf^ofAmerlcrT 

W ,h * E EC 

f? wa ~"^ZZZT — 

essiHffui- 


ArabAIrCargo 874 fl5i5io 

Aeroflot r, a -V«Vn 

Air Franca 880065 {,7 ? hr n 9 

Air India .. 676BB8-8 

Ak Lanka 08B377,65 l£g 

Alitalia *25203 

American Airline 669068 

Arab Wings 894484 

A . U V. ,l “ n ._-- ne --- 837380/667028 

Balkan Airlines 6660°® 

British Airways — 6414JU 

British Caledonian 

Cathay Pacttlc 624303 

637380/667028 

Egypt Air 630011 

Emlr»l« Alrlln.. 662 , 4 , /67s321 

cS.iTm~--~ es36oa/|»||i| 

W-"-- -- .837ii7/SSo!| 

Iraqi Airways 628596/ fl30879 

M Alr -- n8B -ZZi:Z~ 622176 
Korean AlrTlnas . . 0 76624/ §So?35 

Kuwaiti Airways — ,2 

Libyan Arab Airlines - - 643831/2 

Lufthansa 641305 

Malaysian Airline^ 639575/653446 

uii 636 104 

£r e :i‘-°~ 6 ' 8 «75 4 »8’ 

Philippine AlrilnoB USoni 

Royal Jordanian - - eeziei 

Romania Alrllnea 637380/fl67 028 
Sebena Bolgian Airlines ^75888-9 

s; U diav:z._z;:.::.'Z..z. 539333 

SCandlnB Jli B "- - M 604049/637195 
Sln9 ® P ! r .Z Ai,, ! naB 676177/676186 

Sudan AlrHnoo - 662 1 1 1 

S«la B Alr(G.5.A.) 642g4a/64ig0 6 

Swlso Air 622H7 

Sm .“ l" 80i660/637105 

Trans Mediterranean 

Trans World Airllne^^^^ 

Airways Zi^—ZZ - • - -622324/9 

Turkish Airlines _ 66gi02 / 6 59n2 

Yemeida-Yemen Alrv/ays - - 6281 7 5 
Yugoaluv Airlines • — — - 00 


Denmark 

Copenhagen (inner) — 
Compenhagen (outer) . 

Ecuador 

Oulto 

*&- . - _7 

Eire 

Dublin 

Cork . 

Finland 


Helsinki _. . — 

France - 

Paris ... 

Germany W(FRG) - 

Bonn — -- 

Greece - 

Athens/ Piraeus 

India — 

Banglore — - 

New Delhi 

Bombay 


45 

- 1 

2 

- 593 
... . 2 
_ 20 

2 

_ 353 

1 

. 21 

. - 358 
90 

_.. 33 

1 

. — 49 
2B8 

... . . 30 

.. 1 

_ 91 

.. .. 812 

11 

22 


And all cities with area codes begin- 
Ing with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7 & 8. 


Indonesia 

Jakarta 

Italy 

Rome — — 

Iraq — • — 

Baghdad — 

Japan 

Tokyo 
Kenya _ 

Nairobi 
Kuwait . 

Korea — 

Seoul 
Libya — 

Tripoli 
Malaysia 
Kuala Lumpur 
Mexico 


Mexico City 

Morocco 

Fez 

Rabat — 

. Netherlands 
Amsterdam — 

Rotterdam 

North Yemen 

AIBeyds — 

Hodsidah 

Sadaa 



Norway - 

Oslo 

Omen 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Lahore — 

Peshawar ------ -•••— 

Rawalpindi /Islamabad 

Paraguay 

Asuncion — 

Peru • 

Lima 

Philippines 

Manila — 

Poland 

Warsaw - - 

Qatar — 

Romania — 

Saudi Arable 

Al-Khobar 

Al-Madlna 

Dammam 

Jeddah - 

Mecca 

Riyadh — 

Spain — — 

Barcelona 

Madrid — — 

Marbelia — 

Maloica 

Sri Lanka 

Colombo -- - 

Sudan — 

Khartoum — 

Sweden - - ■ — 

Stockholm — 

Syria 

Damascus 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

Thailand 

Bangkok ■ — 


Tunisia . ..216 

Tunis 1 

Turkey — __ . 90 

Ankaia ... 41 

Istanbul - 1 

UAE — 971 

Abu Dhabi . 2 

Ajman — - 6 

Al Ain . . _ 3 

Dubai — - 4 

Fujairah 70 

Ghyethl . 52 

Ras al Khalmah . — 77 

Shar|ah . - ■ - 6 

UmmAIQuwaln .. .. - 6 

Western Area (Jebel) 

Dhann, Ruwals) 52 

UK - 44 

London ... ...... 1 

Uruguay - . - 598 

Monteridao - 2 

USA - - 1 

New York 212/710 

Washington - • -- 202 

Venezuela . — _ — ■ 58 

Caracas ... -• 2 

Yugoslavia - - • 38 

Belgrade -11 


EMERGENCIES 


. 891228 

IflB, 199 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Important numbers 


Amman governorale - 
Amman Civil Defence 
Civil Defence Irbld 

271293, 273131 

Civil Defence Quwelsmeh 

770733 

Civil Defence Delr Alla -07306 

Ambulance 103* 775111 

Amman downtown lire brldgade 

198 

First aid 

Blood Bank 778303 

Civil Defence rescue - 68111 1 

Fire headquarters 622090-3 

Police rescue 

192.621111,637777 

Police headqusrtsrs - 839141 

Tralflc police 896390/ 1 

836381/4 ,6*4681 
Municipal water corop,aln, 771 12 B/8 

OM» V«ii« i"j^* ^°'t, nnl , 33 3 0 , 60 

HOSPITALS 

Hu.fl.tn M »6 | C41 C 4ntf. 

Khalldi Maternity. J. Amn ' 6442B1/6 

AWIehMater^> Amn. 642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maiernlty — 624362 

Malhas. J. Amman r,3bl40 

Palestine, Shmciaani — 604171/4 

Shmelsanl Hospital GBR 13 1 

University Hoapllol 045845 

Al-Muasher Hospital 667227/9 
Tho IslomIC. Abdali — 


Al-Ahll, Abdali 
Italian. Al-Muhejroen 
Al-Bachlr, J Aehratleh 


Royal Culture Centre 

Tel. 

American Centre — 

American Centre Library ~ 

Brill ah Council 

French Cultural Centre — 

Goethe Institute — 

Sovlol Cultural Centro — 
Spa nlah Cull ural Ce n tro 
Turkish Cultural Centre - 

Haya Arts Centre 

Hussein Youth City 

Y.W.C.A. . — ^ • - 

Y.W.M.A. - 

Amman Municipal Library 

U nlv. of Jordan Library - 

Cinemas 


Concord .. 

Rainbow 

Opera 

Plaza 

Raghdan . 
Al-Husseln 
Zahran .. . 
Baaman - . 


664164/0 
. 777101/3 

77611W2G 

Army, Marka 

Quoon Alla Hospital 602 24O/50 
Amal Hospital - 874155 

GENERAL 

Jordan Television - 77 31 1 / 19 

Radio Jordan 774111/19 

Ministry ot Tourism 642311 

Hotel complaints 666412 

Price complaints - 66 1 ' ;r 

Telephone inlormatlon — - - — 12 
Jordan and Middle East calls - - 10 

Ovarseas cbIIs ■' 

Repair aeivlce - 11 


661028/7 
_ 844371 
... 641520 
636147/8 
. . 63700S 

641993 

. .. 644203 
... 624049 
. 639777 
865195 
66 7 1 B 1 / 6 
.. . 641793 
.... 664251 

_ 637111 
B43555 


677420 

625155 

575573 

677420 

622108 

622117 

623171 

630126 


Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Sporte 

City - 667 101 

Orthodox Club 810491 

Royal Automobile 

Club .... 815410 

Royal Shooting Club 730572 
Royal Chess Club 6737 13 
Royal Racing Club 09-801233 


HOTELS 


Amman 


Holiday Inn .. . 

Marriott 

Regency ■ 

Jerusalem 

Intercontinental 
Ambassador 
Commodoro . . 
Middle East 
Grand Palace -. 
Tycho - - 
International 
San Rock 
Alla Gateway - 

Amra 

Plaza - - 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn 

Al-Manar 

Al-Cazar 

Coral Beach 

Aquamarine 

Aqaba 


. .. 663100 
_ . 660100 
. - 660000 

- 665094 
641361 

-. 665 166 

- . 665101 

867 1 50 
. .. . 66 1 121 
601114 
. . 841712 
_ 013801 

(OB) 51000 

- 8 1 507 1 
... 674111 


2426 

4341 

4131 

3521 

- 4333 

2056 


Rent-a*Car 


Al-Jabal 

606669 

Kada 

. 665 161/605 153 
_ 315455 


813554 



81B7B2 



672424 


. 639B61 


687439 


SatBiUe - 025707/62147 1 


Tiger - - 871931 

Tryst . - 673312 

Trim! . 685121/9 

Al-Waha 

Abu Dagga 

Amin Jarrar (Avia) 
Amman - — -- 

Arabian 

Avla-Jarrar 

674105 

. 644642/644906 

. B7Q49B 

— . 666327 

. . . . . . 641350 

08/51021-51071 
_ .„ 09/002210 
673312 

Budget 

Ds'as ... - - 
□Irani - - - • 

Europcnr 

. . 604239 

.. 660970 

06060 1 

- .. . 601 350 r GO 
801300 

Europe nr 

Europcar - - 

General Services 
Gull - - 

Inter Rent ■ • - 

815071 

639197 

... . . G74100 

.... 660002 
- 669376/669308 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries $ 60 

Europe and Africa $ 90 
US, Japan & others $ 130 
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Foreign Programme, Channel 2 from 25 April - 1 May 1987 

French / * # 1 

Programme 

Saturday 

* 06:00 Entree Libre, Eps. 

25: The last episode of the 
French teaching programme. 

* 06:20 Carnet De L'Aven- 

ture: A documentary pro- 

gramme 

4 00:45 Le Cormoron Huppe: 

A documentary programme is 

about birds in "wat" Island in 

* 07:00 News In French (L 

* 07:15 La Force Du Destln ^ 

t eps. 3 t part 1: Drama Serle. . 

E h THE CHALLENGE Thursday at 9:10 

* 07:00 News In French 

* 07:15 La Force Du Destln School”. feelings towards him are res- 

/ eps. 4, part 1: Adromaserie . in . 9n Fft _ hiro Film tored once again, but she stil 




Monday 


* 06:00 Fell cion G reveche / 
eps. 4 

* 07:00 News In French 

* 07:15 The weekly Sport9 
Magazine 

Tuesday 

* 06:00 Premieres Bases De 
Renforcement Musculalres: A 
documentary programme. 

* 00:30 L'ecole Dea Fans: A 
children’s programme. 

* 07:00 News In French 

* 07:15 Cannoe Cocktail: A 
documentary programme. 

Wednesday 

* 00:00 Le Tlrolr Secret l 

eps. 5: A drams serle directed 
by Edouard Molllnaro. Starring: 
Michele Morgan and Nadine 
Trlntlgnant: Suspecting her 

husband of leading a double 
life. A psychologist defies dan- 
ger and searches Europe in an- 
swer of the truth. 

* 07:00 News In French 

* 07:15 Aujourd'hui En Jor- 
danie: A weekly magazine pro- 
duced by Saleh Maal. 


School”. 

• 10:20 Feature Film “Guilty 
or Innocent”: Starring: George 
Peppard, Bernard Hughes and 
Walter McGinn. 


Sunday 


Thursday SSSE? 

* 05:50 Apostrophas:8 A ma- Mnnriaxj 

nazlne produced by Bernard nfiwiiuay 


* 08:30 Growing Pains. 
"Choices ': Maggie is disturbed 
when she learns that Carol’s 
lifetime goals don't include 
marriage of family, and her de- 
sire to make It In a man's world 
is based on an obligation she 
feels she owes her mother. 
These points are revealed 
through an opportunity Caro! 
has to skip a grade in school. 

* 09:10 Secret Country: The 
programme discusses the 
question of British Imperialism 
In Australia 200 years ago, 
where we view a clear Idea of 
the despotism of the English in 
Australia, their bad treatment 
of the Aborigenes, and also the 
detriment caused by the nu- 
clear arms experiments that 
were made In the desert in 
Australia. 

' 10:20 Robbery Under Arm, 
episode 4: Jack meets with 
Grace, the young lady, and 
Harry decides to get married to 
his friend but both of them In 
addition to Charles are ac- 
cused of having killed a number 
of policemen. 


gazine produced by Bernard 
Pivot: This week's document Is 
about education and paycology 
of children. 

* 07:00 News In French 

* 07:16 Le Monde Salon 
Georges: A documentary pro- 
gramme. 

Friday 

* 05:25 Lea Cinq Dsrnieres 
mlhutes 

• * 07:00 News In Frenoh 

* 07:16 "Le Theatre De Lo- 
rlen." presenting "Flo De Partie! 
A local programme about thfs 
group during their stay In Jor- 
dan. 

English 

Programmes 


Saturday 


06:30 Music Box 
09:30 Dad's Army, "Battle 


* 8:30 Ever Decreasing Cir- 
cles 

* 09:10 Moonlighting 

* 10:20 Out On A Umb, part 
4: In Peru, Shirley and David 
see the monuments left by the 
Alank tribes and their deep- 
rooted clvlllzstfon. There, 
Shirely passes through her first 
experience In meditation at the 
hands of David. 

Tuesday 

' 08:30 You Again: Henry 
establishes some relationship, 
with a woman. He goes out 
with her for dinner ana an out- 
ing and they exchange 
presents. Suddenly, she stops 
meeting him, and he tries, to 
find out the reason. 

* 09:10 Yesterday’s Dreams, 
episode 4: Martin ontinues his 
long leave with Diana In the 
countryside. Her passionate 


feelings towards him are res- 
tored once again, but she still 
refrains from returning to him. 

* 10:20 The Unknown War. 

* 11:10 Bergerac, "Prime 
Target”: Jack, the detective is 
found killed in Jersey Island. In 
his house, a cheque In his 
name from Lawrence, the la- 
wyer is found. Lawrence was 
able to get an acquittal ruling In 
favour of a woman who was 
accused of having killed her 
rich husband. Bergerac inves- 
tigates Into the matter. 

Wednesday 

* 08:30 Three’s A Crowd: "A 
Case Of Sour Grapes”: Vicky 
receives a $1900 refund from 
the IRS. Jack Is hurt when she 
seeks her father's financial ad- 
vice. so she gives Jack the 
money to Invest. He purchases 
a case of wine and brings an 
extra bottle, so he, Vicky, and a 
skeptical Bradford can toast 
the Investment. The bottle, 
which Jack and E.Z. open in 
the kitchen, tastes like vinegar, 
so Jack breaks it to keep Brad- 
ford from tasting It. 

* 09:10 II In Search Of The 
Trojan War, episode 2: "The 
Legend Under Siege:” Sohlle- 
mann's successors attempt- 
ed to give substance to his ro- 
mantic dream and to prove 
Homers tale true. Expendltlona 
by the Germans in the 1980s 
and the Americans In the 
19308, both dug Into the hill of 
Troy, looking for hard fact9 
about the war. But they oame 
up with conflicting Interpreta- 
tions. 

* 10:20 The Last Convert- 
ible: Part 3: Unaware of 

Chris’s pregnancyt Russ goes 
off to the Navy and George of- 
fers to marry the frantic girl. In- 
stead, she marries Dal, 
without revealing her condition 
to him. George Joins the Army 
and goes overseas. 


Thursday 


* 08:30 Me & My Girl. "A 
Woman of Taste” 

V 09:10 The Challenge: 
When John Bertrand skippered 
Australia II to victory in the 
1983 America s Cup the world 
saw the end of the longest win- 
ning streak In sporting history. 
For 132 years, the New York 


Programme Highlights For Week Beglnnlna 
Saturday, 25 April 1987 9 

HOW SAFE IS NUCLEAR POWER?: A year after Chernobyl this 
BBC World Service documentary examines the effects of the 
explosion and looks into the question: "Can nuclear power be 
made safe enough to regain widespread acceptance?". Revolu- 
tionary new reactor designs are claimed to be "Inherently safe 1 
but what does this really mean? David Sington of BBC External 
Services' Science Unit reports. 

FORMER FLASHPOINTS: A series of six half-hour programmes 
which compare territories once torn by insurgency or warfare 
with the relative calm of today. In the first programme, Nell Curry 
visits Zaire. 

VISIONS OF HUMANISM: What exactly do humanists believe 
and what would a society based on humanist values be like? In 
a four-part series, leading humanists explain their philosophy. 
PROGRAMME 1: Prof. Sir Herman Bondi, Master of Churchm 
College, Cambridge. 

COUNTRY STYLE: A weekly delivery of the new sounds and 
latest news from the country music world, Introduced by David 
Allan. 

MASTERBRAIN: A special Invitation challenge match, featuring 
the winners and runnurs-up of BBC Radio's Brain of Britain and 
television’s Mastermind quiz programmes. The four contestants 
are Stephen Goro, Brain of Britain 1986 and runner-up Arthur 
Naylor; Jennifer Keavenoy, Mastermind 1986 and runner-up 
Philip McDonald. 


Sunday 26/4/87 

* 00:00 Visions Of Hu- 
manism 

* 12:45 Visions of Hu- 
manism 

* 19:15 How Safe is Nu- 
clear Power? 

* 21:30 Masterbrain 

Monday 27/4/87 

* 09:30 Former Flash- 
points 

* 13:00 Former Flash- 
points 

* 15:15 Masterbrain 

* 18:15 Former Flash- 


points 

Tuesday 28/4/87 

4 06:30 How Safe Is Nu- 
clear Power? 

Wednesday 29/4/07 
4 18' 15 Visions Of Hu- 
manism 

Friday 1/5/87 

* 07:30 Country style 
08:30 Visions of Hu- 
manism 


The Most Popular Records 


In US 

1. 1 knew You Were Waiting 

— Aretha Franklin and 
George Michael 

2. Don't Dream It's Over — - 
Crowded House 

3. Sign O' The Times — 
Prince 

4. Looking For A New Love 

— Jody Watley 

5. Died In Your Arms — 
Cutting Crew 

6. Nothing's Gonna Stop Us 
Now — Starshfp 

7. La Isla Bonita — Ma- 
donna 

B. The Finer Things — 
Steve Wlnwood 

9. Midnight Blue — Lou 
Gramm 

10. With Or Without You — 
U2 


Yacht Club had successfully 
defended the Cup against all- 
comers. 

* 10:20 Feature Rim, "Fox 
Fit Light": Joanna who recently 
graduated from university Is 
annoyed by her mother's Inter- 
ference In managing her life. 
She goes to live with her uncle 
who lives alone in a cottage in 
another town. There she meets 


In UK 


1. Let It Be — ; ixl- 

2. La Isla Bonita (remix) 

Madonna 

3. Lean On Me - cluD 

Nouveau M ^ 

4. Respectable — Mel 

5. Tet’s Wait Awhile (remW 

Janet Jackson _ 

6. If You Let Me stay 
Terence Trent DArtY 

7. With Or Without You 

a* Can't Be With * 

night - Judy Souche 
9. Ordinary Day — Cur 
Killed The Cat ^ 


a handsome younfl 
when here mother Ul j 

her by coming ito 

cle, hence problems arias 

Friday 

• 08:30 The Cosby Show 
"The Dentist” 

09:10 Fajcon Crest . 
4 10:20 All Passion SP* 1 

part 3 
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Vest Yes! Thars III ... Just a little higher." 


By GARY LARSON 
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’Weil, this Isn'f very promising." 
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Thor’s hammer, screwdriver and crescenf wrench 
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How cow documentaries are made 
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MVs famn?J!S h an audible "wumph," 
the sn. ^ .upping had ended, and 
Ed's football game 
oted from the living room. 
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"Wom talk, huh? ... Franklel Hand me that >caler." 
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"It’s Bob, all right ... but look at those 
vacuous eyes, lhat stupid grin on his face 
— he’s been domesticated, I tell you." 
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